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ABSTRACT 

This review synthesizes work undeirtaken in the field 
of economics and education with the aim of identifying and analyzing 
the economic dimensions of recurrent education. The development and 
meaning of the concept of recurrent education are addressed through 
discussion of the antecedents of the concept, international 
developments in recurrent education, the concept's relationship with 
lifelong learning and permanent education, the concept in Australia, 
and the parameters of recurrent education. Each of the five major 
economic questions raised by the recurrent education concept are then 
considered separately. They are (1) the internal efficiency of the 
education sector, (2) the operations of the labor market, (3) the 
distribution of educational opportunities between individuals and 
groups, (4) the share of community resources allocated to education, 
and (5) the mechanisms through which educational activities are 
financed. Each issue is approached in a similar manner. First, the 
principal argum'^^ts advanced through the recurrent education debate 
are presented. Second, the closeness of fit between these arguments 
and developments in the Australian education sector and economy are 
assessed. Concluding remarks draw together the threads of the debate 
identified in preceding chapters. (TLB) 
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1 : THE NATURE OF THE REVIEW 

The recurrent cduca(icm ccmceiH has excited much attentii^ amcmg the 
educational community over the past 15 years. Sonw c^this attention 
has been extren^iy critical, incliKiing suggestions that th^ c<^ept is 
atheoretical (Huberman, 1979), that implementation of recurrent 
education programs is likely to prove exc<^ively cc^tly (Gannicott, 
1972 k and even that the ccnicept is 'dangerous' brcause it inhibits a 
rigorous examination of specific prc^ram fHoposals (Blaug and Mace, 
1 977 ). On balance, the advantages that have been claimed (m recurrent 
education have been sufficient weight for the concept to have had an 
extremely favourable response frmn the educational community. Such 
advantages have included the potential of recurrent education for 
facihtating greater equality of ediH:ati€ma] opportunity (Schuller and 
Bengtsson, 1977), improving the ^aptability of tlw labcmr force to 
technoli^cal change (Dymond, 1977), and invigorating educaticmal 
institutions (OECD, 1975). 

It is not only educators who have participated in the recurrent 
education debate. Since recurrent education involves the provisicm of 
educational programs during adulthood^ it raises issues such as the rote 
of education in enhancing continuity personal develqnnenu the 
tnt>tivation and learning behaviour of adults, the socidogicdl 
implications of an education sector in which young pec^le and adults 
are more uniformly represented than at present, and the ecofK>mic c<M»ts 
and benef ^ts associated with i^lult partici^ti<Mi in educaticmal 
programs. As such, the recurrent education debate has attracted 
important contributions (tmi philosofrfiers^ psyctok^sts, ecommiists, 
and otl^r social scientists. 

In the present review, the focus is upon the econcKnic dimensions of 
recurrent education. This selectivity reflects the difficulty for any one 
vf)lume to cover adequately the full spectrum <^ the ctebate. In additicm, 
the econtwiic perspective is important because of the ccmsiderable 
weight likely to be given to cc«K»mic ccmside rations in rcs<Hirw 
allocation decisicms about recurrei^t caucatk>n iHX^rams. EccuKmiic 
factors arc an important influence (mi nu^ education resource 
allocation policies, but siK:h factors are of particular significance for 
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recurrent education programs because erf th» far-reaching changes 
which they imply in the relationships between educatt<»i, the labour 
market, and the wider i^iety. 

T\k eccmomic per^ctive is also useful analytical jHirposes. The 
explicit c<Hi$fderati(^ of potential cwts aiKi benefits that is necessitate 
by the econinnic penspective can help to systematize tte review erf any 
area as diffuse as recurrent education. The af^licatic^ <rf ea^tcmiics to 
policy questions invcrfving education does however, have limitations; 
those of particular relevance to recurrent educatic^i are discussed 
thnnighout this review. 

Economic Elements of the Debate 

Contributions to the identification and analysis erf the economic 
dimensions of recurrent education have come from general works on (he 
recurrent education concept and specialist studies frcMn economists with 
an interest in a particular aspect of the issue. Almost all <rf the general 
works on the recurrent educaticm theme have included a section which 
attempts to identify the broad links between the ecomMny arKl 
education, and which also tries to sketch scwie of the economic issues 
associated with the introduction of recurrent edi'catk)n (for example, 
OKCD, 1 973; Houghton and Richardson, 1974; Schuller and Megarry, 
1979). 

The common time of the general works is what may be descril^ as 
i/ptimistic agnosticism in regard to tt» likely eccHKmic beiM^fits of 
recurrent educaticm fmgrams. The agnosticism reftects the limited state 
(rf knowledge about the general links between educaticm and the labour 
market and the particular form which these Hnks might take if recurrent 
education programs were to be tmiriemented <hi a wide scale. The 
iiptimism springs frtmi the belief that m> matter how difficult they may 
be to specify and quantify in advam:e, the eccmomic benefits arising 
from a more systematic ai^>rowh to the training ami educational needs 
(rf adults are likely to be substantially positive. The tenor of these vie%^ 
IS illustrated by the following qiK^tion fttmt one of the m^syor Australian 
studies on recurrent ^ucation: 

At present, in Australia and elsewhere, (econcmiicj cakulations have not 
n;achcd the point where any authoritative statement abot^ costs and returns 
can be made . . . HtM^ver, it does seem that rccwrent ediuratkm is making 
headway in Ai^tralia partly fnwi a bclkf that it h likely to yieW a better 
return on educati<Hial expenditure than mnt Tront-emi-badij^^' educatkm 
and to buiki an administratively usefiU flexiHlity erf respcmse into the 
Australian ediarati^Hi system. (Duke, 1976:21) 
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The ccimimiisLs' role in the dehale has been to identify, to elaborate, 
and whca* pi>ssible to quantify particular components of the broad 
range of economic issues raised by the general works on recurrent 
education. These components may be expressed in terms o( the 
implications of recurrent education prognmis for (i) the internal 
efficiency of the education sector, (ii) the operations of the labour 
markets (iit) the distributt4>n of educatitwc! qpportunities between 
individuals and groups, (iv) the share erf community resources allcKated 
to cMiucation, and (v) the mechanisms through which educational 
activities are financed. 

Scope of the Review 

llic review is intended to synthesize the work undertaken in the fields of 
economics and education which can help shed light on the issues just 
raised. The issues will he acUrcssed principally in the amtext of the 
Australian education system, cccMHwny and society. Although the major 
ecimomic questions raised by the recurrent education concept are 
internrlated, for analytical reasons they will be ciMisidered separately in 
the following chapters. In each cas^ the approach will be similar and will 
comprise twi) majw steps. First, the principal arguments advanced 
thnmgh the recurrent education debate will be presented. Seamdly. the 
ciosei^ss of fit between these arguments and devek^mients in the 
Australian education sector and economy will be assessed. In some 
instances, the evidence which will be used has been generated 
specifically in the ciKitext ih the recurrent educaticHi literature. 
Unfortunately, because there are few examples of existing education 
programs v hich operate in a manner fully consistent with recurrent 
education principles* the more cominoti prcKedure will involve the use 
t>f data from programs which have scwnc of the characteristics of 
recurrent education prt^ams. How satisfactory this procedure proves 
in particular instances will depend upon judgments the congniencc of 
the pn>grams under discussion with those advanced under the recurrent 
c\iucation label. 

Ilie question arises of the need for a discussion the economic 
issues asscKtated with recurrent education* such as is undertaken in this 
a'view. particularly in light of the ccMnprebensive analysis by Stoikov 
( 1 975 ). Three major factors have infltienci^ the preparation a review 
at this time. First, since the time of the Stoikov publicati(Mi, the ccnKcpt 
of recurrent education has t^n refined aiKi to a small extent tested in 
some practical p<iltcy initiatives, particularly in Europe. These 
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iknckipments suggest ihc value ot updaling Stoikov's assessments in the 
light of subsequent (albeit limited) experience, Secxindly, there has been 
only limited wi>rk u> place the economii' issues asscxriated with 
recurrent education in the Australian context. At least iwi> Australian 
auth4)rs ((^utt, 1978 and Davis, 1979) have addressed economic 
aspects of recurrent cniucation but their works are more in the nature of 
amtributions to the general recurrent education literature rather than an 
explicit considerutiim recurrent education in Australian terms. The 
third factor influencing the pceparati^>n tif the review ha^ been the 
questioning of tlw value erf recurrent education that has been associated 
with the economic difficulties of the past few years. Such concerns have 
been expressed succintly by Sommerlad (1980) in a discussion of the 
limited treatment of recurrent education contained in the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training (Williams, 
1979): 

Rtxurrcnt cHlucaliim is perhaps the utt^ian dtvam i4 an age now giuie the 
pros|vr4HJN sixties ainl early seventies. The dimiinanl pr^iccupations K^imr 
stKicty arc wuh unemployment, technokfgicai -hange, enforced Icisurr, and 
early rcUrcmeriL I hc Williams Repc»rt may be the blueprint ihj 
t^ducatuHiists' future hut an epita}^ to Chc recem golden years and to the 
c«Miccpt 1)1 s*KK>i!efn<H:ratic\ rccurrcui education, underst^xxl as a chiki of 
Its ffmcs, <S<mimeriad. 198(1:61) 

One <if the major tasks of the review is to assess the extent to which 
current and prospective economic cxMiditions are likely to necessitate a 
rect)nstderatit>n o( the scope iW recurrent cducatiim as it was originally 
envisaged. 

Implicit in the w<»rk of those who have tried U> identify the likely costs 
and benefits ol recurrent education programs is whether their p(Hential 
net bent tits are of sulTicicnt magnitude that governments should ensure 
that the programs arc impiemenied. It is beyond the sccH>e erf this review, 
and in many a'sp:cts bcyiMid the scope of existing metlkxtolc^cs and 
data, for that question to be n?si>lved at this tinw. The present purpose is 
much moitr m<Klest, namely to provide a framework through which such 
s<irts of questions may be addressed. 
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2 : THE RECURRENT EDUCATION 
CONCEPT: ITS DEVELOPMENT 
AND MEANING 

The difficulty of rigorous! y defining recurrent ^ucaticHi is reflected in 
the akyectives which have been employed when discussing the concept; 
ikscriptors such as ^elastic' and *chamele€Ni' are common. Hie 
terminological confusion has three main aspects. First, a number of 
other terms such as Mifelcmg educaticm' and 'permanent educati<m' have 
also been employed over the sanw period and the distiiurticms between 
these terms and recurrent education are cHen unclear. Secondly, even 
where distinctims between recurrent ^ucation and similar terms have 
been drawn, the meanings altact^ to r^urrent education may stilt 
vaiy, with the ccmsequence that particuliu" (»ograms which may be 
subsumed by one deflniticai recurrent ^m:aticm are excluded by 
amHher. The need is fcH- a defmitkm which both encapsulates tl^ 
essential features erf recurrent education and also distinguishes it from 
similar generic terms. Thirdly, the relatkmship between the cmcept 
recuircnt education and programs alre^y of^rating in areas such as 
iKiult education, continuing education, and further education has not 
ahvays been cfear. 

Antecectonts of the Concept 

Although recurrent education is very much a phrase of the past 1 5 
years, its a>rc prc^x>sitiini, that learning is a Ufelcmg process which 
should ccMitinue beyond the end of fcH-mal schocding, has bc^n 
influential in educational thinking for centuries. This view erf education 
received its nx^t obvious initial application in the ctevetopment erf 
romasteries and universities. A later, less formal, and more tntiadly 
based ai^ication erf the iu>ti<m tl^ devekqpment erf the m^hanie^ 
institutes and wcni^ers educi^cmal as^iatkms in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, 

SiHne {Hopomnts erf the rectu'rent ediM:atieMi ccmcept have sought to 
link the develc^nnent erf reenirrent ^iucatie>n to the educatiemal 
philosophies of ancient civilizaticms, especially the Greeks. Despite the 
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apparent legitimi/ati<»n which such a connection gives, attempcs to place 
the recurrent education concept as the logical succession of a long line 
<rf" educational ideas have been criticized. For example, Hounhton 
(1974) argues: ^ 

Recurrent cjucaiion ... in its ctwtemporary meaning couW n<j| have had 
mure than a merely speculative existence bcfwe because the sticial 
c»»nditions for its existence arc only now beginning to exist. It is not an 
evt)luuonary concef« which has emerged from previous f^ctice and 
conventional wisdt>m. It represents <wc t)f tht»se very rare shifts in the 
frameworit o( (hinking. (Htjughton, 1974:6) 

It is beyond the scope of this review to identify the links between the 
ideas forming recurrent education and those of earlier times. In any 
event, as argued by Kallcn (1979) such an attempt is of rcIaUvely low 
pritjrity: 

IK very major idea can with mme goodwill and much artisanship be traced 
back to antiquity ... Our purpt^c is m% to Uace tfv origin of the ideas that 
underlie r* vrrtm education but the cvtiludtMi of the pr»:iice (Kallen 
1979:46) 

As a consetiucnce. while the claim of Houghton ( 1 974:6) that 'recurrent 
cducaticm is the first new idea in educatitw this century* is striking and 
deserves some examination, this will not be undertaken hci«. What can 
be safely .;?iid is that it was not until tlw late 1960s that the ideas 
underiying recm.cnt education became fused into the design of an 
alternative means of organizing educational provisitMi. In this 
alternative design, education would noi be ccmfmed to the early yeans of 
life but woukl rather be available over the lifetintjc of an individual in a 
recurring manner. In the elaboration of this desijji, several European 
na'.ions and the Organisation for Economic Ctvoperation and 
DcvcUifmient (OHCD) played particulariy important roles. 

International Itevelopments 

Recurrent cducatioi received its first significant discussion in an 
international forum during an address in 1969 by the then Swedish 
Minister of Education, Olaf Palme, to the Euitjpcan Ministers of 
Education. Pahne call«i for an aftemative education strategy which 
mniW help to bridge the gap between the young and the old, integrate 
tlieory and jH^tice. and rediK* some of the strains on both young 
people and the educatitxial system caused by the ever-len^hening stay 
of the young in education. The concerns about the performance of the 
educatiwial system that were fch in Sweden in the 1960s and which led 
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lo proposals tor change along recurreni education principles, were 
strongly influenced by views on the equality of Swedish scviety. 
Concern was expressed at that time that the expansion of the 
conventional education system during the post-war period had 
principally served the interests of the young, particuiariy those from 
more privileged htrnie backgrounds. A large part of this ccwcem was 
fiHTused upon the potentially deleterious effects of >uuth culture* 
nurtured by the isolation of young people within an ever lengthening 
education system: 

Since education is m) long, the pcrsonaiiiies :%nd sets values of vtHini* 
people arc largely ft»fmcil by the time tl^y encour.ter the sets of values Iwrld 
by others (uitsiJe the educational cnvironmem. l"hat value systems collide 
Mimcfimes violently is in itself wi danger to the co»nmunity of values held 
by MJcieiy its a whole . . It is essential however thai the prc^cms . . . under 
dehacc are felt iu he meaningful to pet^le and tiifir situations, even il the 
premises 4in which proposals for Si^uttims ;4Ik1 actions are based an* not 
shared (Sweden, Ministry of tducatsim. 1972:57) 

Such concerns led io the establishment in l^bV of a commission to 
review pt^st sec^mdar)' education in Sweden. As part a( its pn>posed 
restructuring of the post- secondary system, th<r Commission placed 
heavy emphasis upon redr sing the imbalance of educational 
opportunities between the generaticms. To achieve this i4>ject]ve, the 
C imimissicai rccommentkd policies which would encourage young 
pe<ipie to defer elertHrnis of their post-ccwiiFHilsory education and 
encourage educationally liis^vantagcd adults to return to the education 
system. Such policies, grouped under the general leading of recurrent 
education, were seen as ikh only likely to jMtmic^ greater inter- 
generatiimai equality ami harmony, but also to facilitate more flexible 
It^Kmr market adjustments to changing requinements and enhance 
individual freedom of ctKHce and (^^>ortunittes for self development. 
Recurrent education was seen to involve much more tiian the 
rvorgani/aticm of the existing educaticm system^ and to ci^oprise a long- 
term planning strategy which would influence all elements of 
educational provision for both ycmng people and adults. These 
principles were endorsed by tl^ Swedish Parliament in 1975 and have 
since been ^opted in policies to Nt>aden Emission criteria for hi^er 
cducatitui. motrc evenly distribute educational facilities between 
regicHis, facilitate cdiMratioiial leave frt»n employment, and m<M^ closely 
integrate the educational and labour market sectors erf Sw^ish s<x:iety 
( Ostium! , 1979). 

Although Sweden and the cHher ScarKiinavian countries have in 
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many a-spects led ihc way in the implementation of many i>f the 
rmnciples ut recurrent education, within a number t^" other Huropean 
natitms there has been an active debate on the recurrent education 
ct>nccpl and the pri>motitm of reforms ctmsistcnt with recurrent 
education (see. for example, the discussion tif international experience 
provided in Schuller and Megarry. 1979 and Joutdan, 1981 ). Much of 
(he impetus for the clarificaiitMi of the debate and the canvassing of 
recurrent education policies has been pmvided by the OECD through 
lis C entre for lulucational Research and Innovation (CHRI). 



The OECD and Recurrent Education 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, the OHC D was not the tmly 
mienialitmal tirganizatit»n to be involved in the promotion of ideas 
ciincemcd with lifelong learning. Btrth Unesct) and the Ctmncil of 
I uroi>e playctl active rtiles thrtwigh elaboration of the concepts of 
lifeh»ngeducatit>n andeducatian permaneme respectively. However, it 
was principally through the auspices of the OKCD that the concept of 
recurrent education a.s a strategy to facilitate lifelong learning catnc to 
be elaborated, refmed. and widely debated. In common with Sweden, 
iIk- early ()I CI> wtirk on recurrent educatitMi focused on the 
cttmparative equity implications of conventional (cn 'front-end') 
education and recura-ri education. 1 his focus was clearly evident in the 
title ot the fust major OH( D publication on the area: Equal 
Ldiu aiional Opfumunity: A Statement of if-. '\>blem with Speciai 
ii,.jt n-mi' lo Ricurreni tlduvaiion (OECD . ' ' , ). The priority then 
accorded to the role of recurrent cducatio.i in promoting inter- 
fx-nerational equality ol opportunity was rellected n the major 
«trgani/alit>nal form ol recurrent educatitm pn>po.sed by that initial 
Oi ri) pubUcation.' Recurrent txlucation is formal, and preferably full- 
time education ftir adults who want to resume their cducaiitHi, 
interrupted earlier for a variety of reasons* (OtCD, 1971:33). The 
emphasis in lhl^ definition upon formal, full time educaticm for adults 
attracted a number of criticisms, principally frt>m cctwiomists wuch as 
(iannicutt ( 1972) who argued thvit the potentially high cost of foregone 
income associated with full time .kIuU participation i i education could 
untiU e considerable misalltKation of resources. 

I hc concept of recurrent education was broadened in the 1973 
publication Recurrent Education: A Strategy for Lifelong laming 
(OI C'I). 1973). In this work recurrent education was defined a.s: 
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... a Ciini$>fch€iisivc olucatumal strategy fur ail piK>l ccnipulst>r>' or post 
basic cducatuHi. ihc essential characteristic of which is the distribuiion of 
education over the total lite span d the if^ividual in a recurring way, i.e. in 
alternation with irthcr activities, principally with work, but also with kisun? 
and reliurment. (OtXD, 1973:24) 

This bnmdcned definition reflected the incarpt>rati(Mi of a more 
extensive ^ci of c^jectives for recurrent education. In addition to the 
goal of enhancing equality <rf educational opportunity, recurrent 
education was also now suppi>sed to 'provide better c^qportunities for 
individual development, , . and better interplay between the educational 
and other social sectors, incliKling a bettter contritmtion to the potential 
necessary for economic growth* (OECD, 1973:48). Thus, by 1973 the 
conceptuali/ation of recurrent cducaticm had shifted from a 
concentration on providing second-chance educatiim for disadvantaged 
adults. The bri>adcned ccKiceptualizattcm proposed that recurrent 
education is concerned with the whole erf* the post-compulsory educatiiui 
sector, including formal and non-formal educaticHi activities. 

Both the strengths aiKl the weaknesses of the recurrent education 
concept and the reasons why it has generated a large, frequently 
ccHifused and often heated literature are evident in the definition 
proposed in the 1 973 OECD puMicatiwi. This definiUcm ctmtained the 
promise of an organizational structure which could lessen the isolation 
of formal education from the wider society, time educational 
participation to match individual and asfMrations, and more 

effectively integrate the education and employment sectors. In addition, 
the t^ani/.ing principle of recurrence appeared to f»t>vkte a cc^Mrence 
and clarity which other, more piece-meal educatitKial reforms lacked. 
At the same time, it was the very breadth of the ccmcept, arising frMti the 
implications for the non-educaticHi sectors of society ami for the whole 
range iy( postsxnnpulsory learning activities, that caused others to react 
in a critical fashion. At best, the wide-ranging and diffuse nature the 
concept was bemoaned because of the analytical difficulttes involve 
(Stoikov, 1 975), while at wtjrst these qualities were the t^ts <rf attacks 
that the recurrent education concept was dangermis because it 
distracted from the evaluaticMi of specific policy proposals (Biaug ami 
Mace. 1977K 

The prospect of reactions such as these was antkipated in the 1973 
diKument and was respwded to in two mam ways, Fir^, it was ar]^^ 
that it was up to individual countries to refine the Ih^o^ ckfiniticHi <^ 
recunvm education and develop specific programs in tte light of local 
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needs and circumstances. Secondly, it was ccKitended that fxrcurrent 
education was mH a ready-mmte implementable alternative to the 
conventicHiai education system. Rather, it was aiigu^: 

Recurrent educatic»i is a pn^iosal for an educatimal strategy embracing the 
full array d[ present educatiiKiai fKovision ... It is a hng-ferm planning 
strategy and not a prc^sal for sudden r^ical chan^. (OFCD, 
1973:12) 

Such argiunents, although blunting some of the criticisms of the 1 973 
formulation of the recurrent education coiKCfH, did ncM resolve the issue 
erf the policy format which the {banning strate^ recurrent educati<Mi 
would initially take. By tl^ mtd<1970s« it was possiUe to detect in the 
OECD literature two m^or types df p(*cy fm>posa!s being canvassed 
which, although raised in the context erf general economic and 
educational ctevebpimnt, were consistent with the r^urrent educaticm 
definition outlimd previously. First* then were suggesttcms for the 
reform of educational provision fw tl^ 1 6- 1 9 age gitnip to facilitate the 
alternation of educaticMi and employment and tlie undertaking of part 
time education and part-time employment ccmnimntly (OECD, 
1975). This emphasis (m tt^ 16-19 a^ group could have reflected \bc 
met that many erf the difficulties in the tertiary sector during the 1960s 
which had stimulated discussim (rf recurrent education, siu;h as student 
alienation and critkHsms by somt employers of stiuients' attitudes and 
skills, had by the early 1970s beixime increasingly evident in the 
secondary school sector (Husen. 1979). Such coKems were reflected 
in calls for the abolition erf the fcmnal scheming fHocess itself (III tch, 
1970) ami were sharpened by a rapid ^owth in ymith unemptoyment 
from the early 1970s in nK>st OECD countries. Under such 
circumstances, proposals to restructure the upper secondary school 
along recurrent principles were increasingly attractive. The focus on the 
upper secondary school age group may have also reflected ti^ fact that 
in comparison with most other post-ccnnpulsory educational sector^*, the 
upper secondary sciuxA was in mc^ OECD nations mcMie unified in an 
administrative sense and thus more c^n to cenually directed refutms 
aUmg recurrent education lines. 

A sec(Mid major policy thrust evident in the OECD literature from the 
mid-1970s was the instrumental role which educational leave from 
employment may play in facilitating participation in recurrent education 
and training activities (OECD, 1976, 1978). This thoist reflected the 
need perceived within the OECD for a mew effective integration erf the 
education and labour market sectors (Kallen, 1979), a need that was 
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sharpencil by ihc rapid detcrioratitm in the eciHiomics ofOtiCD nations 
over the lailcr I47()s. It is somewhat ironical therefore that, while much 
of the interest in recurrent education came from its potential as a means 
of coping with economic difficulties, it was these same ecommiic 
pniblems which came to be s'^cn as a barrier lo the inircxluction of 
recurrent education pi>licies: 

The fWurity given by OHCD pivcmmcnls to the fighi a^ain^t inflaiion 
suggests rcslniineii demand pi)licics coupled with budgetary constraints and 
cuts in the public scctw . . , over the next few years . . , It would thus seem 
that the fmispects kn any major new public expenditures in recurrent 
education in the I980.s are not very pmmising (OECD, I98(H>:1). 

Within the OECD itself, worit on projects under the recurrent 
educatttMi title began to be phased out about 1 9S0, but the perspective of 
recurrent ediKation continues to influence much ot the OECD worit on 
education and the economy. 

Lifelong Education and Permanent Edu€:ation 

As with recurrent educati<Mi, devclojm^nt of the concepts of lifelong 
education and permatH^nt education (educaiion permanente) was 
associated with international agencies, namely Unesco ( 1 972) and the 
Council irf" Europe resp-^ctivcly. The thrw terms share a conrunon 
f^ilosophical basis which recc^zes the necessity fc^- lifekmg learning 
and the need for the "vertical integration* <^ educational c^^portunities 
over the life of ttn^ individual. An essential featuie recurrent 
education is that 'educational i^^x>rtunities should be spread out over 
the individual's lifetime* (OECD, 1973:5), Lifelwig edttcation is a 
process of acccmfriishing 'per^al, social and professional 
development throughout the life span of individuals' (Dave, 1973:34). 
Permanent education asserts that "ediuraticHi is, and should be seen to 
be. a lifelong process* (Jessup, 1973:16). 

The frequency with which advocates each ccMKcpt coinci(k in the 
use of descriptcM's such as *<^nncss\ *participatOTy\ ^d *thc closer 
integratii>n of ^ucaticnn with worfc* appears to su^XKt the contention <^ 
LawscKi (1978) that the terms are broadly equivalent. However, the 
contexts in which each of the terms have been ent}rioyed by their 
respective pn^)onents indicate difTeremres in \ht scc^ d the (Effectives 
to which each term is mldressed, ami differences in the envisaged tckt 
the formal education sector in achieving such cE^tives. As Kallcn 
( 1 979) argues, although they often share overlapping memberships, the 
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intcmatkuiai organi/ations which ftwtercd the develt^ent trf each 
icrm differ significantly in their primary objectives. The OECD is 
ctwcemcd principally with the economic development of the western 
industrialized nations; Unesco has as a high priority the social and 
pt)Iitical development of the worid's poorest nations; and the Council of 
Funtpc is a vehicle to prt>motc the cultural integraticm ofEurtipe. Given 
these differences in tMicntation, it is not surprising that, in comparison 
wUh the usage t»f the other two terms, recurrent education has a stix)nger 
orientation towanJs the strengthening of links between the education 
and labour market sectors. 

In terms (if the role of the formal education sector in promoting 
lifelimg learning, Kallen ( 1979) perceives in the lifelong and permanent 
educatitm literature a stronger thrust towards cxtciHling the role of th e 
tradititMial adult education sector than is evident in proposals for the 
implementation of recurrent educatiw. Recunncnt educatitm pr(HX>sais. 
although rccni^i/ing the importance of the adult education sector, tend 
to attribute to it a less instrumental role. The recurrent education 
perspective tends, to a greater extent, to encompass ret>rientati«n 
towards recurrent principles of all levels of education, including forma! 
and non-formal sectors: 

The intniducti(»i of recurrent education . . . must be part of a vrnksT policy for 
oducatitmal change in which all typei smd tevcis are carefully ctMMdinated 
will necessitate rcfomjs in curricula and structure, hcoh at the ctmipulsory 
and non- comjHilsory level . . .. aiKl also implies (Mining upper seciMHlary and 
pust-sTttwiary education together into tww flexibie ami integrated system. 
(OECD. 1973:52) 

Notwithstanding the preceding discussion, it should not be inferred 
that the distinctions between recurrent, lifelmig, and permanent 
education are sharp. Each omcept and its associated tenninology cam*, 
into operation at a similar time and in response to a ccmunon perce{Hion 
of a need tt> overcome scmie erf Uie limitatitms erf" the conventional 
education system. Differences in the philosophical basis of each 
concept tend to be matters of degree rather than substance. The 
differences become more marked when attemfrts arc made to put .into 
practice the concefMs underpinning the three terms. It is at this point 
that, in comparison with the mhcr two terms, the usefulness of tfw 
recurrent ediKation ccmcein is nK»t aj^parent TTie exfi^it reference in 
recurrent educati«i to the altcmatirai of educaticm with work and other 
activities endows it with an irrational clarity that the <Mher terms 
lack. 
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Recurrent cUucatuHi also has a strcmger intuitive r^al than either 
lifelcHig or permanent educatkm. If oiu! accepts that V Jucation' refers to 
structured learning undertaken in a dehberately created context, then 
aside from unusual circumstances, educition could ncH be a permanent, 
lifelong activity. While it is doulMful that proponents of either 
permanent i>r lifelong educati4>n do in fact envisage that individuals 
shimid have a never-ceasing involvement in educational activities, both 
terms as used in the En^ish language raise such connmations. The 
episodic nature of education implied by the wwd *rccurrent' means that, 
of the three terms, recurrent education is less likely to cause negative 
n:sponses such as tl^ article entitled *The spectre of permanent 
schilling (Williams, 1974). 

Perhaps the most satisfactory means d( easing any terminc^i^cal 
confusion between the three terms has been [Hc^x)sed by Duke (1976). 
He suggests that, because of the overlapping philosophical basis ijf each 
term and the greater operational clarity of recurrent educaticMi, it is 
appropriate to view recurrent education as the strategy to implement the 
goals of lifelong education and permaiK^nt educatim. In essence this is 
the position adiipted in this review. In pragmatic terms it means that, in 
additii>n to the recurrent education literature, the review draws upon 
relevant studies which have either lifekmg educatitKi or permanent 
educati<Ki as their primary focus. 

The Recurrent Education Concept in Australia 

As a member i>f both the OECD and Unesco, Ai^tralia saw the 
introduction t>t the tenns ^recurrent education' and lifelong education' 
into educational debate in the 197(h. However, a number of the 
concepts underlying these terms had been evident in Australia over 
many years. Kly ( 1981 ), for example, traces the impact of ideas about 
continuing education on the formati<Mi of mechanics institutes in many 
Australian c^entres during the nineteenth century. WhitekKk (1974) 
pR)vides an extensive discussicm of the many voluntary adult education 
organizations that have operated and continue to operate in Australia. 
The formal education sccttM* has also had a kwig involvement in 
cxiucationni programs for adults. In the technical ediK:ation sector, 
many ciHirses have betn ami c^ontinue to be largely ^ared for part time 
enuiiments, and several universities have pn:ivtded aduit educaticm and 
extra mural courses for many years. 

Perhaps the most striking Australian example of a {^-f^anni which 
embodied many aspects of recurrent educatuin was the Ccmimonwealth 
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Rcconstnicticm ami Training Scheme (CRTS) which c^rated for ex- 
service personnel from 1944 to the early 1950s. The schone provicbd 
free tuittcHi and living allowances, ami dkl much to boost the facilities of 
technical institutions am! universities over the period. By 1949, almost 
SO OCX) CRTS stuctents h^ cmifMeted their courses and a further 
1 50 000 were in training ( Fitzgerald, 1 975 ). The msy' 'ty (rf the CRTS 
students enn^ied in technical colleges but a significant number studied 
at university. Between 1945 and 1947 for example, the number of 
Australian university students doubled to 28 000 and almost all (tiis 
increase was attributable to the CRTS. 

Despite the evolutiim of individual ^ucational fmigrams and 
organizations with s<»ne of the char^eristics ascrib^ to recurrent 
education, it was only in the cariy 1970s that systematic discussicm 
began on recurrent education as a general organizational principle for 
the Australian education system. Tliis discussi(Mi received a msjor 
impelus from the publication in 1974 of a repeat on the needs of 
Technical and Furtlwr Education (TAPE) in Australia (Kangan, 
1974). In this report, for the first time in Australia at a semi-oflficial 
level the potential recurrent education was canvass^, ami bnmd 
strategies were proposed for its implementation* The report placed 
particular emphasis upm bnmi^nmg access to technical and further 
education oi^x>rtunities by the l^sening fwtmd entry requirements 
and the facilitation of cducaticmal leave from employment 

The full sweep of tl^ Kangan Committee*s views on the ctesirability 
of implementing recurrent educaticm in Australia mid the insmmiental 
role of paid educational leave in that implementation were not accepted 
at an official government level, TT^ f^ral goveniment did iHiwever 
commit itself to a significant exf^nsion oi facilities and programs in the 
TAFE area and implicit in the expansion was ti^ accejHance c( a 
number of the needs of ^ult learners identified in the Kangan 
report 

Another indication erf* semi-official endorsement erf" a number the 
principles utKicrlying recurrent ^ucation was the report of tfij 
Committee on Open University (Karmel, 1975). In this report it was 
recognized that an impcM-tant long-term goal is the develc^mient of 
structures and processes which facilitate the intention of edw^U w 
with other activities* including enq>loyment: 

FiMTnal ediMratiiBi should no longer be regarded as a preparati(»i for life, but 
Ski least beycmd the compulscry levet it ^hoM be integrated with life itself. 
Educaticmal experiences could then extend aver i person's lifetime with the 
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individual miwing back and forwaixb between ediurational proems and 
mnk, or <^raling ctmcurrently in bc^ sfrfieres. ;^ardii% to desire and 
need. In such a sticiety, education wouki be recurrent. (Kai^, 1975:9) 

The derinition of recurrent education adbf^ed by this Committee went 
further than the concept devek^d to that stage by the OECD in that it 
made specific reference to the concurrence of educaticH) with work mid 
other activities. This develc^>ment reflected the long-standing 
invoivement irf" Australian post-school educati<m with the provision ctf 
part-time courses for those with full-time employment, ami also t^ned 
up the paispect <rf combing part-tin^ work and part-time education 
programs, a development which had hitherto been littte explored in 
Australia. 

As was the case with the Kangan report, a m^jor emphasis in the 
Open University dtxrument was the rde which tte easing of acce^ to 
tertiary education could play in the (M-omotkMi of Hfeking learning. 
Unlike tl^ Kangan Committ^, the Committee on the C^n University 
ruled iHit the facilitation access thfx>ugh the removal of minimum 
educational requirements altogether, arguing that such pc^icies could 
prove costly in bc^ personal and financial terms. Ratter, the 
Committee focused upon the easing erf access few tiK^ with the capacity 
to participate efTectively in tertiary education Imt who were unaMe to 
lake up such c^>portunit}es by reascm of geograf^k:al location, 
employment, and mher commitments. 

Interest by educators in rminrent educaticHi in Australia has not been 
confined to the reports of official oHnmittees of inquiry. Recurrent 
educatiiMi has been the principal topic at several major conferences 
( Duke, 1 978 and Hewitson, 1 982 ) and, in 1 977, research into recurrent 
education was designated a priority area by the then Educatk^i 
Research and Develc^nnent Ccmimittee (sec for exanqsie, Bamett, 
Swain, Abrahams, ami Sheldrake, 1979). T!« pc^ntial of recurrent 
education programs for prpmiHing labour market nexiUHty has also 
attracted the attention of iKHi-education sector groups such as the 
Committee of Inquiry into Labour Market Training (CochraM, 1974). 
More recently, such interest has been shaipcned by concern over the 
potentially adverse effects erf t^hnok^cal change upcm employment, 
fhus, the Committee erf Inquiry Into Technological Change in Australia 
urged that, as part of government policy towards technologkal 
change, 

. . , education, training and retraining must be available to ait during any 
pcriiKl of significant technok^cal char^, and technique* must be 
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iievcktpcd to ensure thai less well educated workers can participate. 
(Myers, I9KU:I03) 

E>cspite ite widespread and generally favourabic discussion in 
Australia of the recurrent education omcept, the debate has remained at 
a fairly global ml abstract level, and tf^ question remains tN? form 
which recurrent education policies may take in the Australian context. 
In particular, what has proved difTtcult to clarify is the reiaticmship 
bet»veen recurrent edt^ation and the existii^ education ami training 
sectors d both a formal and ncMi-formal kind. Would recurrent 
education, if implemented, constitute an j^Klditional sector, or would it 
provide an organizing principle fw all activities which involve the 
education and training of adults, or would it ratter ccmstitute a series erf" 
special programs incorporated within the existing ran^ of activities? 
One of the major reasons for a lack of clarity cmi these issues is the 
difficulty of identifying the key elements underpinning the recurrent 
education concept. 

The Parameters of Recurrent Education 

For analytical purposes, there is a clear need to identify those 
characteristics of recurrent educaticm which can be translated into 
specifk: (H^ogram proposals. What is propose is to take one generalized 
definition of recurrent educaticHi and distil frtmi it tte key attributes for 
this piupose. The definition to be employed for this puipose was 
proposed by Stoikov; 

Recurrent cducatiim ... is a ^ohal system cuntatntng a variety of programs 
which distribute educattiMi and training at different tevels (primary, 
scct^ndary and tertiary) by formal and informal n^ans. over the lifespan of 
the iiidividuai in a recurring way, thai is, alternated with work and other 
acU»rittefi. (Stoikm. 1 975:5 1 

The Stoikov definition is appealing because it cajHures the full range ol 
prc^K>sals advanced under the lal^l of recurrent education. This appeal 
is reflected in its adoption in the ec^^iomic analyses of Simkins (1976) 
and Cutt (1978). However, in this review it is prcqxif^ed to c<Miccntrate 
the discussion on a subset of the Stoikov definition. The pruning 
involves three main areas: an emphasis m recurrent education 
programs rather than a glc^l recurrent educatic^ system; a 
concentration on post cimipulsory education aiwj training; and a focus 
on formal pn^ams. 

The decisiOT to restrict the stidy to a subset erf the Stoikov definition 
of recurrent education has, askie ftxjm its pragmatic utility, the 
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advantai^ c>f fiicusing ihe review on the mainstream erf the recurrent 
education debate. As discussed earlier, recurrent education has amie to 
be seen as a king-run planning strategy rather than as a fully cteveloped 
alter native to the present educaticm system. Accordingly, it is more 
ccMisistcnt with the literature to focus cm prc^rams with recurrent 
education characteristics than on a glc^ai system. Similar 
considerations apply to the decision to restrict the review to the pc^t- 
compulswy education sector. There have been few propc^Is for the 
rcorgani/atton of the compulsory school years along recurrent 
education principles and the exi ^nce of a minimum school-leaving age 
limits the possibility of such reform. The major focus in the literatUTf: 
has been on posl-compulsory educaticHi and this review reflects that 
focus. At the same time, the ctevelofmient ami spread erf recurrent 
education programs in post-cmnpulsory education may have significant 
implications for the earlier school yean>, not least in terms of school 
curricula (Dave, 1973) airf teacher training (Crc^ley and Dave, 
1978). 

Unfortunately, the decisi to concentrate on format education is not 
in acct..id with the mainstream erf recurrent educati(M]|. White the early 
propi>sals did concentrate on the reorganization erf formal higher 
education, non-formal educaticm came to be recogni^^l as aWe to play a 
significant role in achieving the goah <rf recurrent education (Simkins, 
1 976). The limited treatment crfinfrnmal cducaticm in this review arises 
because of the limited data base for that area, and not because of a view 
that such experiences arc an unimportant component erf recurrent 
education programs. 

An interesting attem{H to narrow the scc^ of the debate was 
provided by Uymcmd (1977) who aiigued that recurrent education 
should be regard(Kl as a right obtained through employment ami, as 
such, should only be available to thi^ in employment. For those who 
are unemployed or outskle the lab<Kir force, he argued that manpower 
training is the preferable term to describe fmigrams which facilitate tl^ir 
access to employment. At this st^gc of the development of the cmccfA, 
the Dymond definition is too restrictive. Significant stramls in tihe 
devek^ment trf the recurrent education concejH have been the need for 
programs for those who have left employment and who wish to update 
their skills or embark on a completely new career (e.g. OECD, 1973), 
and for those who wish to return to tte workf(Hre after a long absence 
(see for example, Schade, 1972 for a discussion erf such programs fw 
women). It may well be that shoukl extensive recurrent educaticm 
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pn-'grams come to be tmpiemented, there may be a separatkm, on 
administrative grouml.s, of programs for the employed from programs 
for those who are not employed. At this stage to exclude the latter from a 
gefieral review of recurrent plication would not do justice to the breadth 
of the ccHicei^. 

The conjunction of education aiKl training in the discussion of 
recurrent educati<Hi requires some elaboration. As ix^cd by ParrcKt 
(1976), many educat<»^ see education and training as polar extremes, 
with the implication that education has a positive value whereas training 
is a mere necessity tainted by the profit mmive, and as such wouW have 
little role in a system of recurrent cdiK:ati(m. Such an ai^ument is 
difficult to sustain. Askle (nm U» difficulties (^distinguishing between 
the educational and training ompments of particular prc^ams, the 
thrust of recurrent educatic^ proposals has inciuded the closer 
integration of education with emptoyment (OECD, 1 973). As such, it is 
difficult to envisage a situaticm where the aUemation of educaticm with 
work docs not involve pn>grams linked with empioynKrnt either in terms 
of updating existing skills and knowledge w providing an orienution 
towards the issues associated with techfK>togical change. Tlw extent to 
which a particular program comfHises tuaining rather than more general 
educational activities may affect the manner in which it is structured and 
financed, but wchiW n« of itself disqualify such a prc^am from 
consideration as part recurrent educaticm. 

In sum, this review aincentrates on tl^ discussion oi formal 
education and training prc^rams conducted at the post-c<Mnpulsofy 
educational level The distinguishing feature of such programs is their 
recurring nature- that is, they are taken in alternation with periods 
spent in work or in other activities. Conceptually, such programs may be 
ol two main types : those which involve young r^^ecteferring elements 
of their post~compulsc:Hy educaUon and training, and those which 
facilitate the return of adults to educaticm and training affer a period 
absence. At first glance, these two fm>gram types would appear to be no 
mdre than tw<i sides of (he one coin : deferral of ^ucaticm by a ymu^ 
person would almast by ctefuiition entail suN»equent participatic^ as an 
adult. Indeed, this is the principal focus reciu-rent educatic^ as a 
mechanism for redistributing over ^ulthood a given stock of education 
which would i^rwise have been consumed when young (OECD, 
1973). Under this perspective, recurrent educatkm is essentially a 
means of ahenng the timing erf educational partictpaticMi. As the concept 
has evolved, the clement cc^tcem^ with the redistribution of 
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educatiofiMi participation fnmi youth to adulthood has become less 
apparent (nee for example* Kallen« 1979). In addiikMi to the a>ntinuing 
emphasis on the pa>visfon of second chance educational opportunities 
(or disadvania^ adults, there is now a rea^ition erf* the importance of 
a sound initial education for young people to enable effective 
participation in any recurrent educaticHi opportunities that may become 
available during adulthood. Implicit in this perspective is the 
recogniticKi that recurrent education anM entail an increase in the total 
stcKk of educational provisi(»i, ami not simply a redistributtcm over time 
in the availability of a given stock. One of the factors behiml this shift in 
thinking has been 0^ prc^pective problems of deferral by young people 
sutetantial elements of tteir fK^t-compuIsc»ry education. Thus, while 
deferral is still discussed in the recurrent educaticm context, particularly 
in regard to the 1 6 1 9 age grmip ( for examine, OECD, 1 97 5 ), it is mw 
less prominent, in the discussicMi which follows, alttKHigh the deferral 
strand is evident, the primary focus is upon what may be termed the 
return strand of recurrent educatk>n whereby ^ults are enccmraged to 
return to formal education and training programs after a period of 
absence. 
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3 : THE INTERNAL EFFICIENCY OF THE 
EDUCATION SECTOR 

Questions of cfllciency <rf resource usage in educaticm n^ssitate 
ci>n$tderatkm of the relationship between the cos^^ of education inputs 
and the value of education outputs. Patterns of rescmr<^ usage are 
inefficient if the value of ou^t a)uld be increased withcHit additional 
cost, or the same outfHit value cmikl be produced at lower o^t, or son^ 
combination of the two (Blaug, 1970). Needless to say, the as^smei.; 
ot efficiency in educaticm has proved m^oriously difficult, particularly 
in regard to reaching agreen^nt cm the icfentiftcaUon, n^asurement. and 
valuation of ediHraticKi cHitputs. This ^haf^er is c<Micemed with cme 
particular aspect of educational cmtfmt, namely the quality student 
learning. 

One of the msyor concerns which stimulated discussk^ on recurrent 
education in the late 1 %0s and early ! 970s was the pc^-war trend to a 
steadily rising rate of educatimial participatim by young fKOpit and a 
tendency for the average length cK time enrolled in education to 
increase. In some circles, these tremls caused d^Mibts abcHit the 
efficiency with which educati<mal re^nirces were being utilized. Edding 
(1981 ) summarized tl^sc concerns in tte following manner: 

The available evidence showed thai a large percentage of students and 
teachers were unha{:^y with these (educational) ii^tutions and tended 
lowards anituitet^ ofresignatk^n, frustration* fmsssvity <^ Ntter protest. There 
were high rates of repeating ami drc^ing-cmt. Tluysc who managed to 
graduate had leaned mainly to pass examinations hut had dlen barely 
tmcmaii/ed the edinratsunal vatiiws. (Eckling. 1981:12!) 

Factors which it was argued contributed to the malaise in lh« formal 
education sector included problems erf mc^vation anumg tt^ young, 
related in part to the perceive irrelevance of many (rf tteir formal 
studies, and the lack cf meaningful interacli<»i between the ediMratkHi 
secti>r and the wider society (OECD, 1973). A central element of the 
argument was that the formal edturatton sector, as c<Ni«entioiially 
organize, inhibited the integration of thewy ami practice in learning. 
The notion of recurrent educatimt appeared to offer a means of 
lessening the isolatk>n of tl^ educaticm sectw and thus, it was iK^ped. 
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I.. .prove the eHicicncy ot rcsiwircc usage. In* this Cask, bmh the 
detcmicnl and the return strands of recurrent education were seen to 
have a role to play. If young people could be encouraged to defer siune 
elements tif their pcjst compulsory education, it was arguwi that, ujxm 
their return to education, the greater levels (rf motivation and experience 
which they would pi^ssess would impixive learning performance. In a 
similar vein, if greater numbers of adults were provided access to the 
formal education sector, the practical experience which they could bring 
to bear on their studies wiHikJ be beneficial A further suggested 
advantage was that the ccmsequent bniadening itf the age gnmps 
involved in education would kn^ Jikely to bring cnxss ferttli/atitm 
benefits to youth and miults alike. 

Trends in Australian R>$tK;ompulsory Education 

The Period to the Mid-70s 

As tH:curix*d elsewhere in tN: industralized *vorld, post- compulsory 
educatii^nai participation by young Australians increased markedly 
over the post war period. In 1957,iwily 24 percent ot 16 -yeurnjld males 
were enrolled at a secondary school, while for females the 
correspc^nding proportion was 20 per cent (Williams, 1979). In the 
decade to 1 967, these proportkwis ck>ubled ami, while the rate o( ^wth 
in secondary sch<x>I parlicipation slowed in llw ensuing dec;«de« the 
1977 participation rates for 16-yearotds, which stood at 58 per c::nt 
and 60 per cent respectively fw males and females, represented a 
substantial devekH>ment over a 20-year period. TImj increased 
participation ycning pec^le in pc^t-^ccmdary education in Australia 
over this pericxl was even more marked. In 1 957, 6 per cent of the 1 7 to 
22 age group were enrolled in tertiary education; by 1977 this had 
increased to 20 per cent. The increased ^ucation participation rates for 
the young were a significant contributing factor to the rise in the 
proportifHi of Gross Dtimestic Product (GDP) flowing to the ^ucation 
sectiV. In 1957 58, t>n!y 2.2. per cent of the GDP was devoted to 
recurrent expenditure on education, a proportion that increased to 3, 1 
per cent in 1966 67 and by 1976 77 had reached 5. 3 per cent (ABS, 
C at. no. 5510.0). 

I he growth in Australian education participation rates in the two 
decades to the mjd-70s mirrored increases which had occurred over a 
similar peri<xi in a number of other industrialized cmintries (Husen. 
1979). However, the Australian gmwth occurred frtwi a relatively 
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small base and, m terms <>f full lime pafiicipation at least, the 
Australian rates were sitll comparatively low. For example, in 1976 
Australia ranked fourteenth in a group of 19 OECD countries in the 
propcirtion of 16 to I H year-olds enrolled in full-time education with a 
pn>portion <if 40,2 per cent ccnnpared with a group median of 49.0 per 
cent (OIX'D. 1981). Since much of the initial interest in recurrent 
education was stimulated by concern over the high proporti<M) of young 
|H!t>ple engaged in full time education (OECD, 1 97 1), on the surface 
these data woukJ suggest that such concerns may have been less 
pertinent in the Australian context. 

The Mid-70s to the Present 

A penod of uninterrupted gnmth in educational participation by the 
young in Australia, stretching back some 20 years, appears to have 
stopped during the mid- 1 970s, despite some slight a>ntinued growth for 
S4>me types of students and some sectors. Table 3, 1 presents data on the 
educatiiin participatitm rates of 1 7 to 2 1 year-olds for 1 975, 1 980, and 
1 98 1 ; the data arc classified by type of enrolment and education sector 
(schiiol, TAI H, advanced educatiinr, and university). Based on the 
tabic the following conciusion:k can be drawn: 

1 i ult time educatioti participation rates for males aged 17 21 years 
declined markedly between 1 975 and 1 980, with a slight upturn evident 
in 198 L 

2 Full time educatitm participation rates for females aptxl 17 21 
years Cimtinued to gn>w between 1 975 and 1 980 but the ratt of ^wth 
has been relatively slow. 

^ The pr4>portionate decline in full time participaticHi rates has been 
greatest in the university sector for males, and in advanced education for 
females. 

4 The only areas in which full time participation rates grew txrtween 
1975 a J 1980 were the schf M sector for females and TAFE fw boih 
males and females. The latter phemimenon reflectoi growth from a 
rel^Uively small base. 

5 Part time participatitm rates in :he 17 21 age group remained 
relatively constant for the universities and advanced education sectors 
betueen 1975 and 1981, In the TAFE sector the part-time 
(Ktrlicipation rates have mcreased, particularly for females, 

I he data imUcate ditTerences in the dia^cticHi and range of change in 
particip^ition rates twtwecn sectors and type^ of enrolment and 
particularly between males and females. In the aggregate, the data 
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TMt 3.1 Edttcalim Ihurticlpiitieii Rates of 17- to 21-Y€«KMtfs, 

Anstndla, 1^75, l«0, mid IWI (percentage of the pcv«laticm 
17-21 years) 



Males 
TAPE 

Advanced Kducatkm 
UntverMfy 

lalal 

Females 

School 
TAFF 

Advance Fducatkm 
liitiveniity 

Tofal 

Persons 

School 
TAFF 

AdvHncod Fducauon 

Univenuty 

Total 



FulNime 



1975 


1980 


1V8I 


7 U 


1 rt 


i M 


1.8 


2.S 


30 






J.J 


o5 


5.6 


5.4 


20.2 


18.6 


18.7 


M.n 




1 A 








5.5 


5.1 


4.9 


4.5 


4.2 


4.2 


190 




19-8 


7.4 


7.2 


7.2 


17 


2.6 


2.9 


4.7 


4.3 


S.5 


5.5 


4.9 


4.8 


19 6 


19.2 


19.2 



1975 1980 I9HI 



22.2 


23.1 


24,7 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


24.1 


25.0 


26.5 


7 1 


104 


10.6 


06 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


05 


05 


8,6 


12 1 


12.3 


14.8 


16.9 


17 8 


09 


1.0 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


06 


16.5 


18.6 


195 





T(Ml 




1975 


1980 


1981 


7.9 


7.0 


7.0 


24.1 


25.7 


27.7 


5.0 


4.7 


4.5 


7.2 


6 2 


6.0 


44.3 


43 5 


45.2 


6,8 


7.4 


7.4 


8.7 


13.^^ 


13.3 


6.1 


5,9 


5,6 


50 


4.7 


4.7 


27.6 


320 


32.1 


7.4 


7.2 


7.2 


165 


19.4 


20.6 


5.5 


5 3 


5 1 


6.1 


5,4 


5.4 


36.1 


37.9 


38.7 



Source: Commonweahh Tertiary lujlucaikm Cmmmssk^i 0982). 

Niue: The TAPE data itftr to SireiaQS I to 5 (vocatkmal and purparalory courses) 
only. TAFF dau for 1 981 afc not strkrtJy comfiaraMc wkh Uhwc for earlier 
years. Comparability <tf unaU is coitseqacmly ^ected. 

acciml with what has been termed by tiw CtMnmonwealth Tertiary 
Education CommisskHi (CTHC) 'the retreat from educatkm* by young 
people since the mkl- 1 970s, particuiariy in regard to male enrc^mei^ in 
sclKx>is and full-time enrohnents in higher educatmn. As scrnie measure 
of the extent of the retreat, 1 98 ! full-time enrolimnts by 1 7- to 1 ^-year- 
old males in secomiary schools rqiresented an educaticHi participation 
rate which was almost 1 9 per cent lower than tte peak fmrtici(»tion rate 
for this ^Kip reached in 1 972, and no higher than the rate whkh existed 
m 1%7 (CTEC, 1982). Full-time participation in hi^r educaticm by 
the 17 19 age group in 1981 stK)wed a similar pr<^K»tionate d^ine 
from its peak year of 1976, and stood no higher than the rate which 
existed in 1972. Preiiminnr\ data fen 1982 and 1983 indicate a lift in 
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scci»iHlar> ami ternary education participation rates, but it is tcx> early 
to assess whether this growth can be sustained. 

The p(issiblc reasons which mny account for the marked change in 
education participation by the young have been the subject of a recent 
extensive examination by the CTEC (1982). Among the factors 
suggested as contributing to declining education participation rates 
since the mid 1 970s were an increase in student dissatisfaction with the 
educational exf«rricnce; a growth in perceptions held by young people 
and their parents that the economic returns frtmi higher education have 
declined: uncertainty about the econcmiic fiiture wh^h has led some to 
prefer the security o( immediate employment; and a decline in the real 
value of student fmancial assistance. 

Tlie decline in educational participation by the young in Australia 
over the late 1 970s echoed a similar deciine which commenced in most 
Ol'X D countries in the early 1 970s (Haycten, 1 982). However, the fact 
that the Australian decline occurred over a later period than in most 
4»ther ()I:CU) ctmntries, and in general represented a decline from a 
smaller peak level of participation^ has meant somedifTerences between 
Australia and overseas in the extent to which particular elements the 
links between educational participation, the efficiency educational 
resource usage, and recurrent education have been emphasized. 

Education Particiration and Education Efficiency 

ITic particular fcKus of the recurrent education advocates in regard to 
education efficiency was the quality of teaming in a post-ccnnpulsory 
education sector ci>mprised largely of ycning people with little 
op|X)rtunity to relate theory and practice (Sweden, Ministry of 
Kducation. 1 972 ). Although concerns abt)ut the internal workings erf the 
education •ecior were evident in the Australian recurrent education 
literatun: (e.g. Duke, 1976), by comf^rison with the eariter oven»eas 
literature such concerns tended to be less prominent. For example, at a 
national seminar on recurrent education ccmducted in 1 977. eight major 
reascms were identified for facilitating increased adult participation in 
educatiiHi (Duke, 1978), none of which were expressed in tenms <rf the 
p*)ssibly beneficial eflccis on tlie education sector. It has already been 
suggested that one possible reason for this Uycus on activities external to 
the educati<Hi sector was the i-elatively low full-time participation by 
young Australians in pi>st-compulsory education. A conc<miiant factor 
could be that relative to most OECD countries, Australia has had only a 
limited experience with manpower policies designed to facilitate labour 
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market flcxibitity (Kilty, 1981). As such, (rom an Australian 
perspective the attractions tif recurrent edwation may have been more 
salient in regard to its pcHentiai fw the more effective integration o( 
education and employment, rather than for the reform of the ^ucation 
sector itself. 

Student Dissatisfaction 

There is one imponant respect in which the internal operations of the 
education sector did stimulate Australian interest in reforms aiong 
recurrent education priiKiples, During the 197(^, evidence 
accumulated which pointed to extensive stuitent disccMitent with tt^ 
educational process, particularly at seccmdaiy level An eaiiy and 
important example is provided by the 1 972 survey secondary student 
attitudes conducted in the Australian Capital Territory (ACT) prior to 
the establishment of senior seccHidary colleges (Anders^ and Beswick« 
1979). In the context of what was revealed to be widesfHieiKi student 
dissatisfaction with the traditional structure secomiary schools, 78 
per cent of students agreed that pec^^ile wIk> had left school for some 
years should be able to return at any time to c<mtinue their studies; 47 
per cent wished to see oi^rtunities fc^* combining part-time schooling 
and work; and alnu^t half of tho^ who iittcncM to study at tertiary 
level said that they would prefer to woA fw a year or two before 
commencing tertiary educaticMi. AlthiHigh nm couct^ explicitly in a 
recurrent education framework, these expressions erf student desire for 
organi;£ational reform were in clear hannuny with many of the features 
ii( recurrent education. 

One of the impcM-tant issues raised thrcnigh the ACT study was the 
perception airong many students of the im^ongruence between their 
developmental needs and the structure ami {Hocesses c£ smmdary 
schools. This percepticnn was also evtckni in a Vk;tarian study in wiiich 
a sample of 1 8-year-okis were interviewed about their school 
experiences (Wright and Headlam, 1976). AnKmg both eariy school 
ie.fvers and tin^ wl&> complclt^ seci^ary school, strong 
dissatisfaction was expressed ahmit the ^compulsory pointlesst^^' o( 
much of the content of schooling and a yearning was t^vident for a more 
meaningful role in the wkler society than the $ch(x>{ was able to 
offer. 

Hvkience of student dissatisfacticHi with tr^ticmal secondary school 
structures in Australia was an impcKtant influence, during the late 
1970s an i early 1980s, on the willingness 4:^iciai reports on 
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education (e g. ConneH, 1978; Schools Commission, 1980) to canvass 
organizational changes. Alth^High not n^ssarily expressed in temis of 
recurrent ediKraticm, the substance of some of the reccHnmencted 
changes, such as the clc^r intention of ediK:ati<:m aiKl employment, 
the easing of barriers to access and the faciiitatic^ of re-entry to the 
education system, were in lm>ad sympathy with the objectives erf" 
recurrent education. 

Attrition Rates 

One manifestation erf student dissatisfaction with formal education 
strmures which, it was argued, strengthened th^ case for recurmit 
educati(»i was tin: high rate cf student attriticm. If the substantial 
quantitative growth in xhet Australian post-compulsory education sector 
that occurred to the mid-1970s was acxxmpanied by an increase in 
attrition rates, to the extent that this resulted in an increase in the costs 
of pfodiM:ing a graduate, this wcnild be prima fwie evidence of a decline 
in educational efficiency. However, itespite evidence erf the high costs 
associated with student attriticMi, particularly in higher education (Selby 
Smith, 1975a), long-tenn tremls in attrititm rates are difficult to identify 
because of ite limited data collected by instituticms over lengthy periods 
(Williams, 1979), TTte data which arc availaMe suggeA that, although 
dissatisfaction with the cwnc of stiKly is a ms^ cmtrilmtiii^ factc^ 
towards student disccMitinuation, other important facti»^ are fmancial 
difficulties and, particulaiiy in tlK case of mature-a^ and part-time 
stuctents, the conflicting demancfe of wwk ami stiKly (Beswick, Hayden, 
and Schofieki, 1983). When the characteristics of those higher 
education students wiu) disc^tinm^ courses were ccmpaied with 
continuing students, it was found that the dis(X^ntinuing students were 
less likely to be in receipt erf a Tertiary EdiKratimi Assistance Scheme 
(TEAS) allowance— and more likely to be characterized by a lack of 
parental encouragement to undertake higher ^ucatk)n, a failure to be 
impressed by the extrinsic rewards of a higher educati<»i quaiificaticm, a 
government school backgrouiKi, and few sibling with high levels (rf 
educational participati<»). These results iiKiicate the ccMnplexity of 
factc^ involved in student withdrawal (kcisicms ami suggest that 
dissatisfactii^ with the course <rf stirfy is cmly om but mvertheless 
maji^ f£K:k)r. Whether tfie relative importance (rfUus factor has changed 
over time in Australia cannot be answered with the data at hami. 

Thus far, the evidence presented tm the retaticMiship betw^n the 
character of tl^ student population and the internal efi ciem:y erf the 
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education sector hasi been indirect, at best. A more direct imans of 
addressing issues of educatiiHi efTlctency and educaticm (mrticipaticm in 
the recurrent education cc^text cimkl be to examine likely 
performance in post-compulsory education of the types of stiKtents who 
may be involved in recurrent educaticm programs. As argi^ eariier, the 
recurrent education concept comprises elements of the defenmnt of 
post compulsory education by young pec^ie and the return of adults to 
the system. As Mwie gui(te to the likely performance erf' these groups, 
evidence on the learning success of tiKise with similar chai^teristicN 
can be examined. 

Learning Performance and Recurrent Education 

The majcK difficulty in attempting to extrapolate the learning 
performance of adults who participate currently in ^ucation ami 
training prc^ams to the likely perfcmnance of adults who may 
participate in recurrent education programs is the need to make due 
allowance for differences between the grouf^. Recurrent education 
programs which involve the cteferment elements erf post-compulsory 
education illustrate the pcMnt. Currently, there are relatively few people 
who defer educati<Hi vduntarily, but canstckrable numbers wbme 
participation in education is delayed for a variety of rea^^ons. Deferment 
implies a greater freeckmi of ch<^ than does delay. One could expect 
different levels of motivation, experience, ai»l finai^ial capacity to 
characteri^e those wIki participate in ediK^aticm as iKhilts, following a 
period of deferment, ami those whose participation was ctelay^ for one 
reas<^ or another. Consequently, the learning performance of adults 
who participate in edm:ation at present may imM be a reliable guide (w 
other types adults who may participate thrcmgh recurrent education 
pnigrams. As such, the implications the studies cm adult learning 
performance need to be assess^ with caution. 

Deferment and Learning Performance 

Although pn^x>sals to encourage the deferment of elements of p<wt- 
compuIscM7 education for considerable periods are not as prominent in 
the recurrent education literature now as they were in the early 
seventies, the advantages of a break in an otherwise uninterrupted 
sequence formal education are still accorded scnne wei^t (Schuller, 
1 978). Unfortunately, schemes by which sttnlents arc able to defer post- 
ctHTipuisory educaticMi are noi extensively devel<^)ed either in Australia 
or ovci^eas, so that judj^nents abcHJt the likely success students who 
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defer are difficult to make. Orr (1974), in a stwiy of the relative 
academic success t>f those Rnghsh students who, having gained 
admission '.o university, chose to defer entry for a year, omcludcd that, 
both ai the end erf" their first year at university and by the end of their 
third year, the late entrants h^ bwer failure rates. However, those who 
deferred on average were younger, had fathers in higher status 
t)ccupati<Mis, and were mwe likely to have attended direct grant or 
independent schools. Failure to control for these differences limits the 
wider applicability ctf the results. 

Australian data on higln^r (^ucatitm deferment schemes are limited in 
spite of their rapid growth. Weaving (1978), for example, cites six 
universities that between them granted 956 applications for dcfennent 
in 1974, while in 1977 the total number <rf deferments granted by the 
same institutions had almost quadrupled to 3905. Weaving also 
presents sirnie detailed results on tlw operattcm d'the deferment scheme 
at the Univereity of New South Wales (UNSW). Since 1974, only 
abmi 25 per cent of each group who deferred subsequently enrolled at 
the UNSW in the following year. Of those wIk> did not enrol at the 
UNSW, the majority enrolled at other tertiary institutions, including 
some who commenced at another institution during the year erf" their 
deferment. Some d" these students would have been prompted to defer 
because they were unable to obtain their initial preference of either 
ctMirse or institution. Of particular interest, however, was the large 
proportion of deferring stwknts whti. having gain«l entiy to Iteir first 
preference course at the UNSW, enrolled in a different couree (either at 
the UNSW or elsewhere) following the year's cteferroem. In other 
wtmis, the process of defem^nt fMtividcd students with the <^3p(Ntunity 
u» rethink their (Higinal course preferences ami to enrol in a cmirse 
closer to their interests. While difficult to quantify, such a result has 
positive eccHiomic implicatiims in terms of diminished attrition rates. 
Unfortunately, in practice those who subsequently re enrolled at ttw 
UNSW experienced higher attrition rates than txher stiaknts at th« 
same year level. As some slight countertialai^, on average those who 
had deferred had slightly better examination results. 

The generalizability of the UNSW data on deferments is limited 
because o( the small numbers inv(^ved ami the ladi trf statistical 
controls. However, when comlnncd with the English data reported by 
Orr. they do lend support to the argument that defermem d higher 
education fcM- relatively short perio<'~ can assist stwfents to make mwe 
effective educational choices and. jch, can be expected to improve 
subsequent educatitmal performance. 
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Return and Learning Performance 



The issue of wl^iher deferment can be loo long because it adversely 
affects subsequent academic perfomiance is also an issue fcM* t}K)se who 
have been absent from tlK^ ^ucattcm sector for a ccmsiderable period 
and who have the importunity for a secoml chance at education. The 
ccHnmon issue between the two grou|» is the effect of ageing upon 
learning capacity and performance. Following a wide-ranging, 
authoritative review of the literature on ^ult learning, Knox (1977) 
reached a number of ccmlusic^s •'eievant to the recurrent educaticHi 
debate: 

There is a tendency for aduHs to overemphasi/e their early fcxmal teaming 
experience auKi to undereniphasize their recent experience with gradual and 
infwmai learning. 

Lon^tudinal studies of learning ability . . . imlicate a high degree of stability 
between 20 and 50 yeare <rf age awJ even beyond. 
During adulthood, as fluid intelligence decreases and as crystailized 
intelligence «iK:reai^E« general teaming aMlity remains relatively stalile, but 
the older person tends to increasingly compensate for the loss of fluid 
intelli^nce by greater reUance cm crystalU^ inteiligeiK^e, to sutetitute 
wisdom for brilliance. 

Age trends in learning ability are associated with such factors as physical 
amditttHi, social class, personality . . . and level of education. (Knox, 
:977:4I2, 415, 421, 422) 

Although less extensive, the reviews erf adult learning research 
conducted by Stoikov (1975) and Eaton (1980) cxmtain essentially 
similar findings. Ttw results imiicate that, fm^vided care is taken with 
the design of courses and the iKOvisi<m of af^m^ate suf^rt services, 
adults in general, even the relatively elderly, have a similar capacity for 
new learning as young peqpte. 

One manifestation cf these general findings cki aduU learning 
capacity can be seen in studies on the acidemtc performance of mature- 
age students in Australian tertiary instituticms. Enrolments by mature- 
a^ students constitute one <rf the few growth areas in Australian 
tertiary educatiim over the past IS years. In the university sector for 
<*xamf^e, the pn^rtion of bachelw degree enrcrfments 23 years 
and over increased from 25.5 per cent to 36.1 per cent between 1968 
and 1981 (ABS, Cat. no. 42(^.0). Among those aged 30 years and 
over, the rate of increase was even more ra|»d, rising fincnn 8.7 per cent 
to 18.2 per cent of bachelor degree enrolments over fbe san^ period. A 
recent and extensive review of Australian studies on t)% academic 
performance of mature-age stucknts is [Kiovided by EatcHi and West 
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(1980) who reviewed 15 separate stmlies, many d'theni unpublished, 
nelaung to single institutiims. The authors caution against hasty 
generaiizati<ms whai ccmparing the results obtain^ fhmi thcK^e ^iKiies 
with those for 'iK)mial* students, broause of the f^t that soirc mature- 
age students are select^ according to different criteria ami a relatively 
high proportion enrol on a part-time basis— an enn^ment category with 
a comparatively hi^ attrition rate. Nevertheless, on the basis of the 
available data, the authors concliKl^: 

Whatever Imature age studoits') quaiificaticMi^ for cnUy. Umtit perfcmnance 
can be described m ime word: succestfui. As a body they tend to gaui good 
marks* have excellent pass rates and acccfHable attrition rates. In so far as 
ccmiparisons can be made with normal stixknts, they perform as well if not 
better. (Eaton and West, 1980:51) 

Such results arc important fw tiu: recurrent education debate because 
they provide support for the cc»itenticm that age is ncK n^ssarily a 
barrier to effective learning. However, because those mature-age 
students who participate currently in higher education are a self- 
selected group with presumably hi^ levels <rf mcKivaticMi and aptitude, 
it should be taken as confirmed that all ^ults would prove equally 
successful in new learning envircmments. This cautionary ncrte is likely 
to be particularly af^ltcable to recurrent ^w:ati(m ami training 
programs geared specifically for miults from low-income and 
educationally disadvantaged backgrmincb. Unless care is taken to 
design programs that are sensitive to the needs and capacitks df the 
adults concerned, significant benefits may not be forthcimiing. In this 
regard it has been argued that, for tertiary-tevel ohu^ at least, the 
degree of student persistence in onirse c^Mnpl^icm will be infhieiK^ by 
the degree of both academic and social tntegraticm that tte ^iKient feels 
with the learning environment in which he is locate (Tinto, 1975). 
Although subsequent research has suggested that other factors may also 
play important roles. United States evktence. which imlicates that 
among college stmienls the degree of social integration is negatively 
related with age (Pascarella and Chafmian, 1983), underiines the 
importance of supportive soctaK as well as academic* structures for 
adult students to succeed in educational settings. 

Mixed Age Groupings 

In primary aiKl secondary schcx^l settings, some limited evidence exists 
(rfthe educational benefits mixed-age groupings in which stidents <rf 
different ages learn fn^n each <Hher (Blocxn, 1978). At the pc^t- 
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amipuisory level, the dau concerning mixed-age learning envinonmcnts 
are more sparse, although anecckital evidence exists that administrators 
and staff in Australian tertiary institutions believe that mabirc-age 
students ^nerally a positive impact on classroom climate (Eatcm 
and West, 1 980). Thus while there is no clear evtdemx that mixed-age 
groupings would not be cxiucationaily successful, the fuial outcome 
would most likely depend upcwi tfie characteristics of tlw participaat^ 
ami of the particular program itself. For example, adults from 
educationally disadvantaged backgrounds may weU feel anxious and 
inhibited in an envircHiment geratd towards formal instruction and 
dominated numerically by y^ung pei^ile with a more recent educational 
background. 

In Conclusion 

This chapter has been concerned with the relationship between the 
characteristics of the student pc^lation in the post-compulory 
education sector and the quality of educational performance achieved 
by the sector. As may have pertiaps been expected, the clear resolution 
of whether a reform of the provision of post-ccnnpulsory ^ucation, so 
that more people participated on a recurrent basis^ would be likely to 
improve educational efTectiveness is not possibk with the evidence at 
hand. There k evidence that the ia|Hd growth in educatitMial 
participation by the young which occurred up to th^ mid-seventies was 
associated with sttKicnt dissatisfaction with conventimial educational 
processes and structures, and that scmie students would have benefited 
if programs were available which facilitated the deferment coeducation. 
The central argument of the recurrent ^ucaticm advocates in this regard 
is that student learning f^rfcmnance am) attitmles towards education 
would be more favourabte if stiKknts were better able to time 
educatimal participation to meet their interests and needs. Although 
this argument was framed in Uh: ccmtext of rai^d growth in educational 
participation by the youngs it is perhaps even nK>re relevant in the 
climate lO the decline in educational participation which has occurred 
since the mid seventies. To the extent that young people have turned 
away from post ccmfKilsory edtK:ation b^ause of a perceived 
irrelevance ttf educational institutions for their employment znd 
pcn^mal aspirations, it is impi^tant to (fesign pn^ams to assist and 
encourage subsequent re-entry. This consideration is given particular 
pertinence by evidence that a number of young people whose academic 
performance at secomlary school imlicates a clear capacity for tertiary 
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study (CTEC, 1 982) do not ccmtinue with post-compulsory ediKaUoo. 
Research on adult ieamii^ peifcmnaiice and the achievements of 
mature-a^ students |»x)vkks encouragement that wkter aduit 
participation in post-c«npulstiry education could be educationally 
advantageous. 
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4 : RECURRENT EDUCATION AND THE 
LABOUR MARKET 



Much of the initial inters in the rectirrent educatkm ccNKrej^ was 
generated by its pcHential (a the nejuvenatkm of existing c»lucational 
structures and the tessening of ediKratimal in^ualities* It was soon 
anmrent that imigrwis which involved a«hilts in educaticm and training 
activities could have cxmskteraUe imfrfu^dcms the functming (tf tin; 
labour market In Xtm relatively biKjyant economic conditions of the late 
sixties and early seventies, stu;h iniplicaticms vrere frequently couched 
in t^rms of the need for individuals to be idMte to update sblls and 
knowled^ in orcter to cape with techiK^>g^al chai^ and facilitate 
labour market flexiWUty (OECD» 1973), The advantage of recurrent 
educaticMi as a means r^ucing the adverse impKt of tMhm^^al 
change and skill otMK>lMcence on uidfvidua! mi^k>yment fnxispects 
continues to be an impcHtant tfi^me in the recwrent «liKuUioa dc^te. 
However, as the economic recession has krtenstf^ there has been an 
increasing consideration of the use of recurrent edttcatioQ im^ 
nwrroeccmomic respcmse to contmuing high levds of uoemployntent. 
Such prc^Kisals have fiu:luded the use ctf govemnMit fitmis on recitrrent 
education prc^grams as a bd»aur-imen$ive meims of stimulating 
aggregate demand (Schulter, 1978) and fmrticipation by the employed 
in recurrent ^i^ation as a mechanism for nK>re equitably sharing 
employment (Gould, 1978). 

In the discussiiKi cf recurrent educatim and traitun^ f»t^rams 
oriented towards the labour maiket, it is impwtaitt to distinguish 
between those prc^xised as essentially idK»*t-run re^jq^msoK to labour 
market imiblems and t)K»;e wh<^ kmg^term ol^octives cm^itute a 
more fundamental change in the relationship between edm:atii^, 
training* and the labour market The former, which focus primarily on 
the n^ds oi tl^ unmf^yedt have their ante(^drats in manpower 
prc^rams of the types which have operated extei^ively overseas, 
particularty in the United States. The latter, whidi are oKne innovative 
in tiKsir scc^, are gemralh based m the |»«mise tl^ imenq>k>yni«nt is 
likely to remain a prcMem for a omsitterabte period, and im^pc^ the 
deveioimK^nt of n^hanisms to i^ovide oii-goii^ assistamre for the 
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labour fivco to ci^ wilh the demands of techiK)]<^cal and other 
structural economic changes. Both types of proposals share two 
common threiKls. First, there is the view that recent and proi^ctive 
labou; market changes necessitate scmie form of government 
intervention to tesiort: ami prmect the employment piosfwcts <rf 
particular iiniividuals am! grmips. Secondly, both types of {mposals 
share the implicit ynder^tamling that ai^Tropriateiy desired education 
and training programs should fomi a vital part d[ such interventi<Mi. 

The Growth of Unemployment 

The dominating feature of die Australian labour market over the past 
decade has been tte rapkl expansimi cf unenqrioyment Between 
August 1 970 and August 1 983, the unemploymenrrate rose from 1 .4 to 
9.9 per cent, which rei^esents an increase of over 600 000 in the 
number people oflT ^cially recorded as looking (w work, When account 
is taken dT tte number ck discouraged w<»rkers and thc^ who wouM 
prefer to work on a full-time rather than a part-time basis, the crfTicial 
unemployment data almost certainly understate the full mi^itmte of 
the problem. The growth in unemployment, which is shown in Table 
4. 1 , has not been uniform over the period, with sharp increases between 
1970 and 1972 and from 1974 to 1978, a slight decUne between 1978 
and 1 98 L and a resurgence frtwn 1 982 to 1 983, These episodic changes 
in aggregate unemployment reflect the uneven performance <rf the 
Australian economy over the same period. 

Against the t^kground of changes in aggregate eccmomic activity 
which have adversely affected the enqrfoyment [nmpects <^aU sectc^ 
iA the labour force, structural changes have dtered the relative 
employment positic^s different industrial, occupational age, and sex 
groups. Of particular relevance for the r^urrent education debate are 
ihc chmgcs in the distribution of unemployn^nt iMween young people 
and adults. As is shown by Table 4-1, the t^nage unemployment rate 
for bfHh males aiKi females has exceeded by a con^iei^ble margin the 
corresponding ^It rates over the decade. Such (tisparities have 
promised the development of a number of government pn^ams to 
assist with the particular pr<^lems of unemployed youth. There is a risk, 
however, that the higher unemployment rate of youth may distract 
attention from tfu.* employment probtems now faced by many ^uhs. As 
indicated in Table 4. 1 , while ur^nif^oyment rates for 1 5- to 1 9-year-c^ 
males continue to exceed the unemi^oyment rate for maies ag^ 25 
years and over, since 1976 the ratio of the former to t^ie latter has 
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Tabic 4.1 UMfnplofmcat Rates By Age Groap and Sex for Seleeled 
Yeanu Aostnilb. 1970 to 1983 
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drofiped fnofii 5.3 to 3.2. The correspcniding ratio for females has also 
declined over the same period, although less sharply. These data suggest 
that, in compariscm with ymith, the emi^oyinent position of adults has 
worsened since tl^ mid-seventks. 

The differing labour marfc^ experiences €d youth and adults over the 
course the recession cmi also be illustrated by an examination of tt^ 
avera^ duration of ui^nqdoyment experienced by each age grcHip, As 
emphasized by Patersra ( 1980), the uoenqdoyment rate fcM* a given a^ 
gnwp is determined by tl^ nimibers cmmiMictii^ iu^m{rfoyment and 
the average length of un^nf^ymenl experienced by the memftiers of the 
group. Patersm us^ this cmcei^alizaticm to c<mi|:^e the expoiem^ 
of the different grtnif^ in receipt of unemployment bei^fits over the 
period 1 975 -78. These data iiKlicate that, ciHi4iaiied with adults, young 
pec^e have a greater pn^nsity to enter uMmfdoymrat tait teml to 
remain unemployed for slnyrter periods* Adults are less liL ely to beccHiie 
unemployed than ycHing tnit, c»k^ they enter unemfdoyn^t, 

iftey lake longer to fiml a job. For example, over the 1975-78 period, 
the average completed dumtion of unemployment for males aged less 
than 2 1 years was 1 1.7 weeks compart with 20.0 weeks for males aged 
45 54 years am) 29.? weeks (or those aged 55 ami over, similar 
differences existed for females. By August 1983, the aver^ len^ of 
unemployment had tmrreas^ for all age grouf^ tnit tte positive 
relationship between age and average duiatk>n of ummptoymant 
remained. For males a^ 15-19, tt^ average duration of 
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uncmpkjymcnt wus }2i) weeks, and 49.6 weeks for males aged between 
35 and 54 years; similar dillcrenccsi existed for females ( ABS, Cat no. 
6203.0). 

Prwspccts for the amelitM^ticm of unemployment will be determined 
by the relationship between economic growth, pnxiuctivity changes, 
and increases in the size ctf the labour force. On the basis of {xojected 
gnmih in pnx livity and the labtnir force, it has been estimated that 
annual ccom»nuc growth of 5 per cent will be required to reduce 
unempU.yment by about I per cent per year (Blandy and Harrison, 
1983). ITiis estimate suggests that even, if a growth rate of 5 per cent 
c(»uld he quickly achieved and maintained, the unemployment rate 
wtnild not fall to 5 per cent until about 1990. The seriousness of this 
scenario is underlined by the fact that a growth ratr- of 5 per cent is 
significantly above the average growth rate achieve*' hy the Australian 
cctmomy over the post-war period. 

The age aMnpt»sitic»i of workers in particular industries indicates 
that, even if significant ecomwic growth is forthcoming, the job 
pr<»s|K«ci.s for many adults will remain limited. As demonstrated by Moir 
( 1 98 1 ) In a study of changes in the age composition of workers in 
Australian industries between 1966 and 19H0, older workers (which 
Moir defined as tht>sc aged 55 and over) tend to be over-rejwresented in 
industries in long term decline such as agriculture, water transport, 
ckrthmg. and fcxjtwear. On tfcc other hand, as shown by Kaufman and 
Spilerman ( 198 1 ) in a study of agc-<Kcupation structures in the United 
Stales, ytjung workers tend to be over- represented in occupations 
organized around emergent technologies. The fact that industries with 
low growth prospects tend to have an over-representattcHi of older 
workers means that any factors which accelerate the decline of such 
industries will increase the number of unemployed adults. Moreover, 
the employment opportunities for dder workers in growth industries 
m\\ probably be limited by a lack of knowledge and skills appropriate to 
new technologies. 

Changes over the Longer Tenn 

I he rapid growth in unemployment since the mid seventies has 
prfjvidcd a cutting edge to the arguments for increased consideration of 
recurrent education and training pn>grams. However, the original basis 
for recurrent education was conceived in a peritid of high employment 
and tht»sc who are optimistic about future employment growth argue 
that, even if unemploynjent is reduced, recurrent education and training 
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pfX)gram!i will amlinue lo be important as a means of enhancing labour 
tnarket flexibility so as io take iKlvantage of technolc^cal and other 
developments (DymcHKl, 1977). Others argue that the future shape irf 
the economy will ensure that the major role of recurrent programs will 
be tci provide constructive activities for those cntistde the labour market. 
Within this strand, two major p^itions can be identified. The pessimists 
suggest that technoh^cai and iHher structural econcnnic changes are 
likely io mean that all those w^ # wish to olHain full time employment 
will be unable to do so (Peston, 1979). Those who arc more qptimistic 
about the implications of technological change argue that tlie 
a^isequent growth in incOTies will enable increasing numbers of adults 
to be free of the demands of full time employment (Stonier 1979). 

In part, the debate about the likely employment ccmsequences of 
technological change revolves around the econcmiic and political 
mechanisms by which any benefits ftim\ such changes are distributed 
among labour force members. It is beyond the scope of this review to 
address fully the cxwiplcxity o( issues involved. It is possible, however, 
to identify recent uxni prosp^tive changes in labour markets which 
suggest the need for prc^^ms which will provide constructive activities 
for those who arc either unable or who do not wish to find full time 
employment, and a concurrent need for programs to enhance labour 
market flexibility, 

A Decrease in Employment Time 

The amount of time devoted to employment is governed by actions 
which may be characterized as either voluntary or involuntary. 
Although not o^npletely voluntary fcH* all individuals concerned, the 
evolution of practices and policies concerned with increased 
educaticHiat participation, earlier retirement, increased holidays, and 
reductions in regulation woii^ing hours* represent collective ctecisions to 
tracte crfT increased income fw increased leisure. Involuntary re%Iuctions 
in employment time occur when pec^le are unable to find employment 
for all the hours they w^ukl wish. Althou^ each type of factor has 
varied in its intensity ir.cr time, their net impact has been to reduce 
significantly the amount of time likely lo be spent by adults in 
employnr^e^t 

An irdex of the earlier age of retirement is provide by changes in the 
labour -/orce participaticHi rates erf the mature-age pc^ulatmn. In 1970, 
91.2 per cent of males aged from 55 to 59 years were labour force 
members; by 1980, this had declined to 83.3 per cent (Moir. 1981). 
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Even more rapid changes occurred for the 60-^4 and 65 and-over age 
gn>ups with declines in labour force participaticm rates from 77.4 to 
50. 1 per cent ami from 22. 1 to II . 1 per cent respectively. The extent to 
which the lower labour-force participatk^i rates of older mate woiters is 
attributable to cither voluntary w invcrfuntary labour fw:e withdrawal is 
c^n to debate. Whatever the dcmiinant cause few particular people, the 
coftibinatic»i of lowered labour-force participation and a general 
improvement in life expectancy means that, compared with even a few 
years ago, an increase {m^porticHi of the mature-age pc^lation has the 
prx^ipect <rf a lengthened periixi away from employment activities. Vor 
those older persons whose lab<Hir-force wittKlrawai was involuiitary, 
ihis prospect could indtu.^ a demand for emi^loyment-relat^ (Hograms 
through which they could return to the labmir force. Those whw have 
voluntarily withdrawn fiwn the lalKMir force could be expected to show 
interest in programs of a ieisurenmented nature. Given the rapid decline 
in labour force participation rates amcmg the ekterly over the past 
decmie and the projected growth in the size of the over-fifties age ccAort, 
such pressures are likely to become ccmsiderable. 

The combination of earlier retirement^ increased education, 
increased holiday leave for much of the labour force, and a reduction in 
the regulation Injurs of wort; have resulted in a decline of about a third in 
life hours of wcmIc over this century (B.fL Williams, 1981 )- During the 
i970s« these factors continued to operate althcnigh perhi^ at a r^uced 
pace compared with some earlier periods. Changes in average hours 
worked per week between 1970 and 1982 are shown in Table 4.2. 
AmiHig tte luU-time employed, avera^ hours wetted per week have 
declined by less than 3 per cent since 1970, and most <rfthe declim in 
hours worked by the employed has arisen frcwn the imrreased pn^KMtion 
o( part-time workers, particularly females, in the labour force (Fisher, 
1982). Almost 60 per cent of the additional employment create since 
1970 has been part-time, which has caused the proporticm erf part-Ume 
workers among the employed to iiKrrease from 10.6 in 1970 to 1 7 3 per 
cent in 1982, A further perspective on changes in the houre worked is 
proviited in the final column of Table 4.2, where the total vi^ume <rf 
hours worked is divided by the numbers in the labcnir force (i.e. the 
employed plus the unemployed). This measure stK>ws a decrease <rf 1 2 
per cent in the average hours worked per labour-force member between 
1970 and I9H2, a decline attributable in large part to increased 
unemployment and part-time employment. 

I he relevant question for the recurrent education debate is how large 
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Trfite 4 J Avcr^ H Mm WimIci^ per Week for Sefocted Years, 
Austnrfto, 1970 to I9S2 



Full lime 



Employed workers 
Part-time 



Tocal 



Per iabuifir force metritier 



\^10 
1976 
1982 



41.1 

40.} 
39 9 



16.7 
15.7 
15.7 



38,5 
36.7 
35,8 



38.0 
34,9 
33.4 



Stmnre: ABS, IJte Labour f orce Catal<^ Nas, 6203.0 and 6204.0. 
.Wote: As at August each year. 

any future reducticms in employment time are likely to be, and the likely 
spread of such reducticms amcmg labour fwce members. It has been 
suggested that amount of non-empJoyinent time is likely to remain 
relatively high because of limited prospects fcNr a ra^ml ctecrease in 
unemployment. However, even if the employimnt petition imfmoves 
(and perhaps as a consequence c^such an im|MX)vement), it is likely that 
the long-run decline in average iKHirs worked will continw, with the 
pace of decline govern^ by the balance of preferences between 
increased non-work time and increased inccme. To the extent that the 
amount of non-wc^ time iiK:reases, an iooieased demam! for 
meaningful alternative activities such as educati(m^ {^ic^rams could be 
anticipated. The level and nature of this donaod will be ioflumced by 
the form in which reduce working bcmrs are made availaUb. An 
a(^m>phate illustratkm is {»ovk^ by claims fcH* a 35-hmir wcdung 
week for full-time employees. If this claim were siHxes^ul ami resulted 
in a reduction of one hour per wwking day, this marginal chan^ would 
noC increase the capacity most employees to partidpate in 
ediH:ational prc^rams. However, if the reduced wc^icing tuxirs were able 
to be translated into a reduced working year so that 40 hours per week 
continued to be wcnted but an miditicmai six weeks of leave were 
available annually, the potential demand for educational iMX>grams 
wouk! be ei^anced cx»isklerably. 

Labour Market Flexibility 

Hvkien(% has accumulate whkh indicates that, over the past (tecade, 
the Australian ecomnny has umteigcme a numter inqxMlant changes 
which have clear implicatk>ns for tbt hirfxmr market First, the m^^ty 
of the ne w jdis created since 1 970 have been m a p«rt-Cime basis (ABS, 
Cat. no. 6203.0), Secondly, there has been a nu^ shift in the mdustrial 
structure emptoym^nt. Among the principal iiKliutriai groups in 
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1983, there were 30 000 fewer jabs in agriculture than existed in 1970 
and 1 30 000 fewer in manufacturing, while significant growth occurred 
in rinancial services (an mkUtional 200 000 jchs) ami ccnnmunity 
services (an increase of 465 000 j<*s). The net result is that the 
OHnmunity services sectw now rivak manufacturing and the wholesale 
and retail trades as the m^jw sectoral em{rioyer, whereas in 1970 each 
of the latter sectors greatly exc^ded ccmmimity services as employers. 
Thirdly, significant changes have occurred in the occupational structure 

the labour force- Between 1970 ami 1983 the fm^rtkm erf 
employees classified as tr^smen, productim^process wwkers, and 
labourers declined frcnn 35.3 to 29.8 per (^nt, white {m^essimal, 
technical, ami related wcnters im:reased from 10,5 to 15,4 per cent. 
These broad data highU^t s(mie of ttw more c^vicHis diifts which have 
occurred in the occupational and industrial structure of Australia over 
the past decade. The data also imlicate that, even in a period of 
aggregate ecommic decline^ certain industries ami occupaticms will 
continue to expand. 

The pertinent question for the recurrent education debate is the 
extent to which the existing mechanism^ of labour-market flexibility 
will be able to cope with the demands likely to face the labour force. 
Although they disagree abcmt the pcAential emfrfoyment ccmsequences 
of technological change, sources as disparate as the Ccmmittee 
Inquiry into Technological Change in Australia (Myers, 1980) ami 
Jones (1982) agree that the pace of techm)lc^cp.l chan^ is likely to 
accelerate rather than diminish. Given that at least some of this change 
will be reflected in higher skill requirements in scmie existing 
iiccupations and the creatimi of new occupations^ the questi<^ arises of 
the capacity of the labmir force to ^just to these changes. Son^ insights 
are pn>vided by Australian studies of occupaticmal mc^ility ciHKiucted 
by LS. Williams ( 1 981 ) and MUIer and Volker ( 1983). Among other 
results. Williams reafTinmd that occupational nK^Mlity temis to be 
greatest amcMig younger workers while the latter stmly emphasized the 
impCM^tance initial and additi<mal education in facilitating 
occupational mobility. 

The implication of these f imiings is that any pn^pective ageing of the 
labour force may ctecrease occupaticmal moMUty, tnit that a^uxqiriate 
education ami training (Mx>grams may facilitate labcHir Totcc a^ustn^t. 
While it is diHicuh to be certain abcmt tl^ pn^pective age compcMsiticMi 
of the labour force. mH the least because of tlw r»x)b)ems of prelecting 
labour force participation rates, current indicaticms are that some 
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TiMe4J Afle O^ibiM^^lAe Ai^raflM FqnAdikM 1971 
1976, mtf Pni|Mtcd Afe I^k^lMioa 1981 to 2991 
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Note: Prajfectkm Assim^plions (Series B) 

1 Net ffliimgratkifi 7S 000 penons per yew. 

2 Total fotilhy noe recovers to 2110 by 1987 miA thereafter iXMesaot 

ageing of the AiistnUias iBbom force nmy be eApected. The YmxA 
parameters UUxxo'-fcsce duu^ are imivided by TaUe 4.3 ^^lich 
indiKtes a jm^lectkMi by ^ gfoupof the 

Th^ imgectioitf ate based iqxMi the seite B pitijectiQiis published by 
t!^ Austndian Bureau dTStatirtics m Novraiber 1982. This soles has 
been used because the tevd of miin^ratkm ^rtiich it a^umes, 
namely 75 000 persons per year, is relotiveiy close to the ceiling 
immigration target amKmiKed by tib^ C<mimcHiwealth Goveimmnt in 
May 1983. Although the official pojnilatioa pix^ectkms will be revised 
as nK)re recem feitility, Immigratim, ami miMlaltty c&tta becxmie 
avaibd>te, H is unlikely that the nuyor charat^eristics of AuirtraUa^s 
dom^ra}^ fuhire, ^ mitlhml tn T^)le 4J, wiQ diai^ sigmfkandy. 
The propcKtkm tl^ pofHil^mi in tli^ age groi^p in Idbtmr-force 
partictf^ticm noes tend to be bi^^t* namely thc»^ aged ixom 35 to 44 
years, is projected to increase from 12*2 per crat ki 1981 to 14.8 per 
cent by 2001. Ancrther mdicatioo of {m^qi^ve labour force ageing h 
fmnrit^ by Sams and Wflliaim (1983) who |m)^ labow-for^ 
particti^ticm rates by age grrap and estimate tfai^ by 2001 , the Udxmr- 
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farce distributicm will peak in the 35 to 44 age ^cnip, whereas in 1981 
the peak was in yuungqr a|^ groups. An impcntant influence on the 
ageing erf* the labour fc^xre will be the level immigration* Because 
immigrant labour force members tend to t^ve a k>wer nwdian age cm 
arrival than the non-imm^rant iabcmr fwce, the higt^^r the level (rf 
tmmigraticKi, the slower the rate of labour force ageing (Borne, 1982). 
To the extent that laboir force ageing eventuates ami diminishes Ubcmr 
force flexibility, ttere will be an iiK^reased med fw updating and 
retraining programs which can assist the speed of response to i^w jcb 
requirements. Kei^h (1982) has examined ttese arguments in the 
context of tiKJ teaching (mrfession, and studies fw cHher occupatk)nal 
groups wouki be necessary to ictentify areas of greater need. 

Parenthetically, the shifts in the stnurture of the pc^mlaticm that 
are implied by the fmnyc^nions shown in Table 4.3 suggest an increasing 
capacity to fund such programs. Tl^ {HX^rticHi erf* the populaticHi in tf^ 
age group which has tri^tionally been the focus most educaticmal 
expenditure, namely thwe aged frcmi 5 to 19 years, is prelected to 
decline from 26 percent in 1981 to 22.6 percent in 1991 and 22J5 per 
cent by 2001. These projections suggest the possibility of iiurreased 
resources being made available for recurrent educaticni ami training 
programs without an overall increase in the share resources cfevoced 
to the educaticHi ^nd training sectcH*. 

The preceding 4.«scu$sic«i suggests that, on the basis of r^nt and 
prospective trends in the Australian labour market, tl^rre is likely to be 
an increasing demand ka^ three major types of recurrent ediKiaticMi ami 
training: programs designed to assi^ the unemptoyed and those who 
have invcduntarily withdrawn frcwn the labmir market to gain 
employment; jmi^rams to enhance Iabcmr force fkxtbtlity; and 
pa>grams which aim to provide constructive activities for tlK^ with 
reduced time s^nt in em|:^yment. 

Education and Employment 

The view that af^ropriate ediu:ation and training can assi^ the 
acqu!siti<»i of employment and the im:venti<Hi of ui^mf^yment is 
^nerally bas^ cki the ccmipaiative labour-mai^ experiences of 
imlividuals with different levels of formal educaticm. Tt^ well-educated 
tend to iiu:ur less unemirioyment and earn higher iiK:<»i^s than those 
with fewer educational qualifications. Ag^gate data cm ibe ^h^ticm- 
unemployment relaticmship are shown in Tabte 4.4, wtere U can be seen 
that those with post school qualiflcaticms on average tncunmi a lower 
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TflMc 4*4 EdMHioi^ Amdan^ md the UM«qitojml, Attf^Mna, 
Fcbraary I9» 



With {K^-scbod i^iTicaliois Wilhoitf po^-sd^ (^afirKr^foiis 

Attmied Did ^attend 

secondary $ecomlary 
kvel 



equivaittai level 



rate (per cent) 2.3 2.9 
Avcf^ duratkm 
(weelLs) 20,6 31.0 

Femaies 

Uncfiiiriayniefit 

rate (per c«rt) 7.7 7.2 
Aven^ dunttkn 

(weeks) I2.H 20.4 

Benons 

Ui^mpkjymcnt 

rate (per cent) 3.9 4.3 
AmBge (hiration 

(weeks) 15.9 25.2 



Total 

2.7 
29.0 

7J 
19-4 

4.2 
23.6 



6.8 
22J 

10.6 
20.1 

8.2 
2K2 



level 

37.5 

9.5 
31.8 

8.7 

3d.O 



Total 

7,8 
34.9 

9.7 
29.2 

8.6 
32.4 



Saum: ABSh Labamr Fam Smtus and Educaf^ml AtmimimiL Cw^takm^ No. 

6235.0. 



tinemployimsit rate and aiOKyrter diiratkxi <^ unenq^iyiiiait than tlK)se 
who lacked pci^-schocrf educatkmal qmlificatkms^^^^^ aggregated 
level, a study of 17-yearKM Australian youth txxidticted by Williams, 
Clancy, Batten, and Girling-Biitcher (1980) found that, other things 
being equal (inciuKlii% ach^vement in litenN:y aikl num^w^), thoae 
with nK>re years c^comirieted scbocrfing tended to tate 1^ 

to incur a bwer unemployiti^t rate, ami to cdnain a bi^^ status 

job. 

A related perspective m the edi^atkm-emi^yn^t relatkmship is 
provided by dau im tt^ relative earnings <Uflferent grcHjpi in the 
labour forw accoidtng to the level oi cducatmial qualifkationf . The 
gemral pattern klentffted by many overMas i^icSes is that the more 
ediK:ated tend on avmige to have higher C€mmm:ii9 earnings, a mtm 
rapid earnings growth rate, and earnings whidi peak at a later age than 
the less educated (Cohn, 1979). The relatively »nall Austndian 
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literature on the education-earnings relationship is omsiAent with this 
pattern (Blandy, Hayles, and Woodfield, 1979). 

The existemre of a positive relationship between education and 
earnings does not of itself justify increased expendituie on educaticm. It 
is also necessary to consider Aether the likely benefits of iKkiiticHial 
educati(Mi outweigh the anticipated costs and, if so, wl^tl^r tim benefit- 
cost ratio is more favourabte for educatkm than few other areas d 
expenditure. One means of ranking the attractiveness erf different types 
q( expenditure is by the rate erf" return which they are likely to generate. 
The most recent Australian apfHication of this technique is by Miller 
(1981) wIk) us^ 1 976 census data to estimate the likely {nivate rate of 
return to different levels of educaticHi. These estimates are private rates 
of return because they relate anticipated private benefits fironi education 
(namely tt^ difference betw^n the eamii^ assodated with adjacent 
levels of educatiim afier ^justn^t fw incnne tax) with the private 
costs of educaticHi (books, fees, and the net earnings fcMe^me by 
participation in full-tme educaticm rather than in full-tinK? 
employment). The estimates calculated by Miller indicate high fMivate 
rates of return to educaticmal investn^nts in Au^ralia. F<m* example, the 
private return on the investmert by a 15-year-<^ in c<Hitinuing fw an 
additional year at secondary sctKx4 is ^timated to be arcmixl 10 per 
cent and about 15 per cent for the ctwnpletion of a bachelor's degree. 
Investments by 15- and 16-year-okls in apprraticeships produce even 
higher estimates, principally because the part-time basis of apprentices' 
participation in formal education sutetantially reduces the opportunity 
costs of that participaticm. The cmly major area of formal educational 
i tivity which ajH^ars to produce a low private rate of return is the 
increment frcnn an umfergraduate to a postgraduate (tegree, in large part 
because of tt^ OHisiderabte earnings foregone tlut>ugh full-time 
participation in higher degree studies. 

Data of the type presented by Miller constitute a strong prima facie 
economic incentive for young pecpte to persist with their education, 
although there is more recent evidence of a c^ine in fmvate rates of 
return to edtKration in AusUalia (CTEC, 1982), There are two m^ 
reasons, however, why high imvate rates <^ return ck> ncA themselves 
necessarily constitute an economic case for government expenditure on 
recurrent education (Ht^rams. First* tte j^vate returns to educaticm 
may exce^ the social returns and it is the latter which are {or s}k>uM be) 
relevant to govemn^nt expemliture. Secosxlly, tl^ data pertain to tfu! 
expects late of return cm ^m:ati<Hial fwticif^ticHi by youi% pec^le, 
whereas recurrent educaticm prt^ams focus o^ adults, 
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The Social Rate of Return 



In Australia, because only a smalt f^opordcm direct education costs 
such as the provision of teachers, buildings, and equipment are incurred 
by students, the social rate <rf return on educaticmal investments wouki 
be lower than the private rates estimated by Miller (1981), This 
conclusion accords with the relative size d the private and social rates 
of return identified in ths overseas studies reviewed by Psacharc^Kmios 
( 1 98 1 ). As a possible counter balance, {Mivate rates may underestimate 
social rates because the earnings data from which tl^ estimates are 
m^e do not incliKle benefits which flow to other individuals. These 
wider benefits, which are term^ *pc^itive externalities', may include 
the income gains erf* cAhcv perscms, the inccm^ gains of subsequent 
generations as the result of a better-aducated current gemratim, the 
stimulation of research, devek^ent, and labcHir market flexibility, and 
a range of less directly pecuniary benefits such as the reducticm of crime 
and the enhancement of political stalnlity (Bowen, 1 978). However, the 
conceptual and empirical difUculties of ictentifying and measuring 
educational externalities suggest that Jie ecoiKHnic justification fix- 
recurrent ediK:ation and training pn^rams canned rely on their potential 
external benefits. It is possibte that pix^rams which concentrate on 
educational provision for adults may generate higher external benefits 
than {Kograms for young peopie but, given our present state of 
knowledge, such benefits canmH be assumed 

A more fundamental way in which private and social rates of return 
may diverge is related to the fMwess by which educational 
qualifications are associated with increased earnings. Under what has 
been tenmd the 'human capital thewy' of the ediM:atim-eamings 
relationship, it is argued that education increases productive skills and 
knowledge, ami thus is rewarcted by increased eaniing<>. A competing 
view, generally termed tl^ *«creening theory', argues that the 
correlation between education ami earnings is expl^ned by the fact that 
those iiKlividuals with desirable emfrioyment characteristics are more 
likely to smxeed in the ^ucatiim system and ii^ certification U^y 
receive signals to potential enqirfoyers that they are prt^itable recipients 
of on-tlte-job training (Arrow, 1973), 

An extension of the screening timny is that it is mH so much 
individuals who are productive, but rather that there are son^ jobs 
which are more prxxiiKtive than c^rs or which provicfe a rk:her mix 
training and advaiux^ment (^^x>rtunitie$ (Rc^n, 1976). Accordingly 
individuals will compete (or these ji^ by fcHtning a "job queue' 
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(Thuruw, 1972) ami empbyers will choose those at the top 
queue, namely those wtih the highest educatk^al credentials* since in 
general the more educated require fewer training costs. As the overall 
level of education in th» job queue rises, there is a greater incentive for 
individuals to differentiate themselves by acquiring tugher levels of 
education, particularly in itose ediMrattm systems which are largely 
^Yvemment financed. The theory im^plies that educaticmal expenditure 
yields a private return much higher than the social return (Vimrfcur* 
1976). 

A major difficulty in the assessment of the screening hypottK^sis is the 
conceptualization and design of apprc^riate empirical tests <^ the 
thetjry. Psacharc^ulos ( 1981 ) reviews a nunU>er df studies of labour 
markets which iiultrealy refute the hypcKhesis. On tlw <rther haml, 
evidence that some sectors of the labtnir market art subject to screening- 
type pressures is implied by the work of Rumberger (1981) whi> 
demonstrated that, among hi^r-level occupati<ms in the United States 
at least, the average tevel educational qualificaticms possessed by 
employees exceeded by a omsklerabk: margin the level of education 
judged necessary to perfonn the tasks involved. 

The conceptualization and measurement of the process by which 
education is associated with higher earnings ts a complex matter that is 
far from rcs4>lved. It may well be that further wwk will reveaKthat the 
human capital and screening theories <^ tin: ediK:ati<Ki-eamiags 
rclatii>nship are not really competing thecMies trf the overall process in 
the labour market, but rather will Bpply to greater or lesser degrees in 
particular subsections of the lab<w market (Swensen, 1 978). However, 
the issue remains an important am in the conte:it recurrent educatltHi 
since, to the extent that the screening function education is 
predominant, any expansion of educaticmai participation through 
recurrent programs may exacerbate the pressures forcredentialism in a 
way that is not scKriaUy useful. As it has been exf^ssed bv GaniuctM 
(1973): 

Is Irecurrent educatkm} mciely the latest currently fashicmi^le schenw fix 
encouraging people lo run faster on li^ trcmimiii and whose outcon!^ wilt not 
be a gain in welfare in any absolute sense? (Gannicc^, 1973:2) 

Despite the importance of this question, it has thus far received only 
limited treatment in the recurrent ediKration iiteratune* Levin (197K) 
argues that, because recurrent educatiim pmffd^ wcnild assist 
deferment (rf^educatii^i participation by tte yotui^, there omild be fewer 
young pci^le entering the labour market with high ^ucatt>nal 
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qualificaUcms and \hu^ be less pressui^ on employers to select among 
applicants stilely im the basis trf certification, Vimdwir (1976) contetuis 
that screening theories support the case fcH* recurrent education^ since 
such theories emphasize the importance dT on-the-^ experience^ ami 
recurrent educaticm implies an increased emphasis on ttu; integration of 
education with employment. It is difficult to reserve siKh issues without 
reference to the characteristics of particular recurrent education 
pn^ams and the economic environment in which they are 
implemented. If recurrent educaticHi oppcHiunities were to be 
disproportionately utili/ed by the already well-educated in order to 
provide a competitive edge in the labour markets the trends towards 
crcdentialism ciHild accelerate. However, even if programs were 
fiKused on increasing the general level of educatkm among tht^ with 
low initial educatimi, in an ccontmiy in which the growth in employment 
opportunities did not keep pace with the increase su|^y of educated 
lahimr. such pr(^**ms may simply rearrange the queues, pertiaps in 
a more cquilahle manner, but with little consequent growth in aggregate 
employment or pnxiuctivtty. 

Adult Participation in Education and Earnings 

f ew studies of the education-earnings relationship have made 
allowance for the effect of undertaking educatt<Hi at diffierent ages. 
Accordingly, economists who have examined this aspect of recurrent 
education have been fcM'ced to make a number simpiifyiog* 
assumpiions. In common with tlK^ early emphasis in tl^ literature, much 
of the economic analysis erf this qt^tim has ccmccmed the ctefcrment 
strand of recurrent education. GamikxHt ( 1 972) attempted to assess the 
likely difference between the age-earnings prc^ile dfan 1 8-year-oki who 
proceeds directly to higher educaticm ami the earnings of at; otherwise 
identical individual who <kfer^ uixiertaking higher education for a 
number of years. He argued that, t^cause young grmluates would have 
had the benefits of gaining on-the-job experience ami training relevant 
to their prc-empioyment study, ttiey would always pc^ess an earnings 
advantage over those persons who, because d education deferment, had 
graduated at a much later age. The longer the period erf deferment, the 
greater the likely loss since <tefermcnt reduces the time period over 
which any earnings benefit associated with educaticm can be reap^. On 
this ba: is ami ttn^ higtier opportunity cc^ts associated with education at 
a ga^ater age. GanniccHt cakrulated that the likely social rate of return mi 
the investment in a gr^uate who had deferred participaUon in 
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cdiK ation fcir 1 7 years would be only abcMil 3.8 per cent compared with 
an average i.if 6 per cent fcir a graduace who commenced higher 
education at the age of 18 years. 

The Gannicoct analysis was challenged by Stoikuv (1975). He 
argued that a penscm who participated in educaticHi after a l<Mig perkxi 
employment experience wmild enjoy a nwe effw^ivc ^ucational 
experience than a young perscm who prxKmted to higher ^cation 
direct from secomlary schod, and that prior employn^nt experience 
WLHiki faciliute a more efTecfive utiiiraticm <tf ieducation in sub^uent 
employment. The net result is that Stdkov a^umes that the age- 
earnings profile cf the gr^uate who had deferred entry to higher 
education would, after gr^uation« match the prcrfile ol tte perscm who 
h^ undertaken education at a y^nger age* Th^ effect of this 
assumption is to reduce significantly tlK! costs a.^K>ciatc^ with educaticm 
deferment. 

Cutt (1978) neatly summarized the difference between the Stoikov 
and Gannicott af^roaches: 

The argument on tin? uimplementarity erf" woxk experience and education 
seems to be used by Stoikov in famir erf the recurrent education cation, and 
IS certainly used by Gannicon in favour of the fftmt end education 
altcmaiive. <Cu«, 1978:! 3) 

rhe iittk' empirical eviiknce which is available wcniM an'ear to su^xirt 
Gannici^t s rather than Stdkov s a$sumf4t<»n about the age-earnings 
profile of a person wlw? delere educatscMi fw a ccmskkraMe period. 
Weiss and Lillard ( 1978), in a st urdy of the United Sutes labour market 
fw science PhDs, found that the greater the age at which the doct<^te 
was c^Hainvd, the bwer the rate of growth in postgraduate earnings* 
Mincer (1974) estimated that at least 25 per cent dT the imiome 
difTerentiai for college graduates was attributable to post-^aduaticm 
learning invc ncnts by both the gr^uate and the employer, which 
implies that the younger the age at which pc^t-grac^uation emf^yment 
ccmimenced, the more rapid the growth in earnings. 

The clear resolution of tl is issue requires data on the educational and 
labour market performance erf substantial ntmibers of individuals who 
have postponed elements o( post iximpulsory educaticm. In tlw absence 
of such data, the inference from the material available is that the positive 
relatii>nship between level of cducaticwr* attainment and on-tbe-^ 
learning favours the aa)uisitton <rf educ iiicm at as early an age as 
possible. In the Australian c^mtext* this ccHiciusion is reinfcM-ci^ by the 
structua* of the laNnir nari^et for yimng pec^le. The inverse 
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a-latk>nship between age «ikJ unemployment rates and the fact that tJ^ 
general structure irf award wages (or ycnith increases wages in line with 
age ccmibinc to provide a strong eccmiHnic case against a substantial 
period of deferment of education by young people. There are two major 
exceptions to this conclusim. First, for some people a break between 
form il stiKlies would allow the acquisition ch career and self-knowledge 
which might lessen !he risk o( making potentially costly choices of 
inappropriate educaticxial imigrams (Ribich. 1974), Secomlly, under 
conditions in which wictespread obsolescence of skills and kmwiedge is 
threatened by technol<^cal azKl c^r structural changes, it may be 
costly to acquire skills with a potentially shoa eoMKmiic lifespan 
(Simkins, 1 976), However, braause of the role which a high initial level 
of general educaticHi can play in antnrif^ing and mljusting to change, 
this suggests deferment of the more narrow and specified components of 
an educational program, rather than (rf* the whole pr<^am itself. 

Retraining Programs 

In situations for which a shortage necessary skills is the major 
impediment to gaining employment, apfMopriate education and training 
programs for adults can prove a)st-efiective. Such {m^rams, which 
have bi.en termed *curative\ were develc^d on a wide scale in the 
United States during the sixties. Despite scmie mettuxioic^al 
diflkulties in assessing the effectiveness these (»t^ams, the general 
consensus was that they were able to provkle cc^l-^ffective assislanct to 
the unemployed in oirtainingjc^ (Wood ami Campbell, 1970), \ more 
recent verif icatton of this assessment is provided by &:hiUer ( 1 978) who 
examined the 1973 -75 experiences of the W<Mt Incentive ^Vogram. Of 
particular relevance in the current ecxmcMnic climate is the Hnding that 
the prc^am was most successAiI in localities in which unemploymi .it 
rates were relatively low. In high unemploynwnt areas, the fxogram 
may have impmved the positkni of the ]Hx^ram participants in the jcb 
queue, but it did not, and cmild not, reduce the length of the quetic. 
Given that in Felwiiary 1983 there were more than 40 unemf^oy^ 
persons for each registered j<^ vacancy (ABS, Cat. no. 6231.0) and a 
July 1 982 survey fouiKi that less than 8 per cent of the unemployed cited 
a lack necessary educatiwi or skills* as the major difficulty in 
obtaining jobs (ABS, Cat. no. 622 1 .0), training prt^rams of them^lvcs 
canmM be expected to significantly reduce unemployment. The 
ditTiculties faced by any a*training pro-am in a period of rapidly rising 
unemployment contributed to the assessment by Teicher ( 1 978) that the 
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Natutnal Hmployment and Training (NK AT) achemc initiated in 1974, 
althtiugh successful in creating jc^s for a number of uncmpioy^ I^pie, 
probably had its greatest impact on the redistribution of 
unemployment. 

Pr€^>jials for laKmr foae recurrent educattcHi ami training programs 
go beyond remedial progiams to assist ;he unemployed to return to 
employment. The mi>st innovative element comprises pn:^posals which 
may be termed 'preventative' in that they attem|:H to assist workers to 
anticipate and adjust to changes in their working environment which 
may adversely aflfect their employment prospects. Perhaps the clearest 
c<inceptuah/ation of the need for such pn^rams was provided by 
Mushkin (1966) who argued for institutional arrangements to provide 
an on-going updatmg itf labour force skills and knowledge necessary to 
cope with tcchnok^cal and other structural economic changes. Neither 
employees nor employers may have the necessary motivation and 
capacity develop such programs on their own volition. Individual 
employees threatened wiih unempbyment are unlikely to have the 
capacity to fmancc participation in education and training programs. 
The positiiwi of employers is more c^nnplex. Becker (1964) prx^xised 
that a distinction needs to lie mmJe between general and specific training 
pnwidcd by employers. General training tends to raise employee 
productivity in a number of enterprises whereas specific training 
increases productivity *>nly in the current place erf employment. 
Accordingly, while empU»yers will be willing to fmnide speciHc training 
bince siime of tlie paKlucti*'*ty gains of that training will be appropriated 
by the enterprise, general training will only be provided if the traine is 
paid u wage lower than his marginal productivity either during or after 
I he training perKid, or if it is pc^ible to contract the recipient irf general 
training Co remain with the enterprise for a specified period. The 
ditliculty of enforcing either requirement means that employers have 
few incentives to prt:vide general training prc^ams. Niland (1974) 
argued that tliis is acceniuated in Australia because (except in the case 
of apprentices) the structure of award wages makes no provision for a 
lower level of wages during the training period. 

(iiven that structural factors limit the prospects of empbyees 
obtaining training opportunities in areas other than thiM>e which arc 
specific to current empkiyment, Mushkin ( 1 966) proposed that 0.5 per 
cent of the annual wages bill should be contributed by each of 
employers, employees, and government to finantx a form of sat^atical 
leave lor all employees aged 35 years and over, particulariy those in 
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need of retraining tci c<ipc with skill i>bsolc$ccnce. In principle* such a 
scheme could integrate the existing divenkity <^ unemi^oynient 
payments, training subsidies, and cHher forms of inctmie support into a 
coherent policy framewoiik. However, in the absence of macroec^oncwnic 
policies to maintain appri^riate levels of aggregate demand, such 
schemes wtnild niM of themselves necessarily lessen the numbers of 
unemployed, although the hunden of unempkwmont might be shanrd 
more equitably. 

Recurrent Education as a Macro-economic Strategy 

(iovemmcnt expenditure on recurrent education programs has been 
proposed as a countercyclical means of maintaining aggregate demaiKi 
and empUiymeni(Schuiien 1978). On the demand side, expenditure on 
recurrent education and training pmgrams may stimulate the 
employ ment of education and training personnel (Stonier, 1979). 
l^abour supply could be reduced either through programs for the 
unemployed or ihnmgh the unemployed replacing the employed who 
participate in orcurrent programs, or stmie combination of boih (Gould, 
1978). 

The attractiveness of expenditure on education as a means of 
stimulating employment is that education is a relatively labour-intensive 
activity. However, in the short term, it is unlikely that increased 
recurrent educattcm expenditure would directly stimulate significant 
additional employmem. There is little evidence to suggest that 
significant numbers of the unemployed would be in a position to move to 
the education and training sectiK to meet increased ikmaml for 
perstmnel. Among those unemployed in February 1982, CKily 24 per 
cent pc^sessed some form dT post school educatimia! qualification 
( ABS. Cat. no, 6235.0), and it is unclear how many o( these would be 
willing or able to become involved in the provision o( recurrent 
education and training activities. A more likely response, in the short 
term at least, would be that additional demand for perscmnet to provide 
mrurrent education and training pn^ams wcKild ciKcmrage the return 
to the labour force of people who had forr crly been invdved in the 
formal education sector. While this may be ccmsidencd a beneficial 
outcome for a number of s<K:ial reasons such as assisting females to 
return to employment, it may do little to assist the unemployed directly. 
In addition, since average salaries in the educatti^ ami training sector 
exceed average salaries in x\u: reM of the labour force, a given increase in 
expendiiure on that an?a would create fewer new jobs than wt^uld 
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eKpcnditurv .m tKhcr areas t>t labour forte activity, other things being 
equal. ^ 

An important inHuence on the extent and distribution ot any 
employment-crcauon implications of expenditure on recurrent 
education and training pn^grams will be the mechanisms used to finance 
such programs. For example, a compulsory levy on employers based on 
paymll size may discriminate against labour-intensive industries and 
provide a disincentive to take on additional labour. As a general 
ctmsideratKMi, the allocation of resources to recurrent education and 
training programs necessiutes their diversion frxmi other uses and 
unless tlie productivity-enhancing effects of the recurrent programs is at 
least comparable with expenditure in other areas, a positive boost to 
cmpbyment may not eventuate. 

Where recurrent programs may be more successful is in altering the 
distnbutKHi of employment in a more equitable manner through using 
the unemployed to fill positions left vacant by those parUcipating in 
rcturrcnt education and training programs. This process, which has 
been dubbed the 'vacuum effect' (Schul'er and Bcngtsson, 1 977), is one 
ot the mt)st inntjvative propiwals to have come forward through the 
recurrent education literature. In principle, in all but the most highly 
skilled occupations the absence of a particular worker should be able to 
be covered by the transfer inU> the vacant posiUon of either wwkere 
trc»m kiwcr down the job hierarchy or the unemployed. The lower the 
level of skill demanded in the vacant posiUon, the more likely that 
producuon could be maintained by a simple onc-for-one replacement 
Fhe inverse relationship between the degree of skill required in a job and 
the ease of replacing that individual while on leave is consistent with 
both efficiency and equity objectives. As the least skilled are likely to be 
in relat.vely low income employment, and since the absence of the least 
.skilled is likely (o be the most easily overcome by replacement workers, 
a pt>licy of pmviding educational opportunities for low-ina>me' 
employees ct>uld be implemented at relatively low cost. 

In Conclusion 

Recent and prospective trends in the Australian labour market reinforce 
the value of recurrem educaiit>n and training programs as part of a 
manp<>wer policy package. The deepening of the economic recession 
since the mid 7()s has adversely affected the employmem prospects of 
many grout>s in the labour force and there is recent evidence that the 
position of ihe :jdult unemployed has deteriorated relative to 
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unemployed yiHjng people. To reduce the currently hi^ level of 
unemployment require?i a significant upturn in the numl>er of new jobs 
available each year. If such an u{Hum is not forthccHning, recurrent 
cducaticMi prc^ams which seek to {HX)vide ccmslructive activities for 
ihitse unable to Tind emptoyment. and which lead to an overall increase 
in educational participation rates among those of empbyable age, will 
be increasingly attractive on eccmcKntc and equity grounds. However, 
even if much of the current unemployment {m]4)lem is dissipate by an 
upswing in economic growth, there will still be a ne^ for programs to 
assist the employed, and those who wish to return to emf^oyment, to 
adjust to the new skill and knowlec^e requirements of technological and 
other structural ectwiomic changes. Altimugh such prc^ams may of 
themselves do little directly to stimulate aggregate employn^nt, they 
can assist the distribution of employment qpP^l^^nities to be mi>rc 
equitably shared. 



5 : RECURRENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND EQUITY 

Concern with the equity implications of the aliocatiiHi of ^ucational 
resources has been mt of ihc majm themes in the recurrent ^hication 
literature (OECD, 1971, 1973). The (Nincipal ar^tment which has 
been advanced is that ii^ concentraticHi educatimal resources in the 
eFTiy years of Hfe exacerbates inequalities tetween generations and 
within generations. Within this broad argument, it is possible to detect 
two major perspectives on the relationship between education and 
equity. Crudely put, the distinction between these perspectives is tlu! 
extent to which tl^ acquistticKi education is viewed as a desirable end 
in itself cki the one hand, ami as a means to an end on the c^her. These 
perspectives broadly correspond to the economic distinction between 
the consumption ami investment c(»nponents of education and, while 
sometimes difficult to separate in practice, the ci»nccfKual distinction 
between the two is useful for analytical fHirpcn^. 

Both perspectives can be illustrated by the develqpmient of the 
recurrent education concefn in Sweeten, As n<^cd in Chapter 2, Swedish 
interest in recurrent education was largely stimulated by educational 
disparities between the generaticms. As a result erf tte post-war 
expansion coeducational provisicm fw the young, by 1970 between 80 
and 90 per cent erf yenmg Swales received at least 1 ! years of basic 
education (Bengtsson, 1974). However, because of the relatively 
meagre provision for ediH:ation before the 1950s. 75 per cent of tlK^e 
aged 40 years and over hmA received no more than seven years erf formal 
education. Because of the impCHtance attached to educaticm as a vehicle 
for personal develcq>mcm, such disparities were perceived as 
undesirable cm social equity grounds (Sweden, Ministry of Edticattcm, 
1972). In acWition, the unequal basis of labour market competittcMi 
between young* weil-educated workers and less-privileged adults 
generated concern ammig trade unicm organizations involved in 
educatiiHial and political decision making. 71^ former concern was 
predicated on a view of education as inhermtly desirable while the latter 
perceived education as possessing an instrumental role in labour market 
success. Both concerns coincicted in the develc^ent erf policies to 
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bniaden adult access to the fcNuial educaticm uiuter the generat heading 
ci( recurrent education (Ostiund, 1979). 

The Concept of Equity 

The equity criterion has wA been a popular area of investigation for 
economists in the recurrent education ctebate. Only Ribich (1974) and 
Stoikov ( 1 975 ) have attempted to inccnporate the equity i^sjective into 
their analyses in a systematic manner. As a g-.. era! rule, economists 
have been reluctant to beccMne invc^ved in equity questions in most 
areas of resource allocation. The implicit rationale for this reluctance is 
that the economist's role shouW concentrate on idtentification of the 
quantifiable benefits and costs particular policy proposals. If the 
resultant distribution benefits and cc^ts is JikI^ subsequently (by 
others) to be inequitable, taxaticHi and transfer n^chanisms can be used 
so that the winners ccnnpensate the Ic^rs. However, such redistributicm 
is not necessarily cmtless, because erf* tl^ administrative cc^ts 
ci)llecting taxes and making transfer payments aiKl the possible Averse 
effects of taxation and transfer pdicies upon producticm incentives 
(Stoikov, 1975). Accordingly, it slmild be normal procedure to 
consider both the efficiency and equity implications of particular 
policies to determii^ what triule*<^s might exist between the two 
criteria. One means of making such consklerations explicit, suggest^ 
by Ribich ( 1974), places a fwice on equity by comparing the vahie of 
output under a policy which s^ks to maximize efficiency with the value 
of output under a policy which departs from maximizaticm for equity 
reasons. The difference in the value erf <Hitput between the two policies is 
the cost of* achieving the equity elective. Although rarely applied, this 
procedure WiHild have great practical impcKtance in tlK>se contexts in 
which both equity and efficiency of resource usa^ could not be pursued 
simultanetHisty. 

One of the majcH* difficulties in the tnc€Mporation of equity into 
analyses is a lack of clarity about the nwaning erf terni *equity\ Ribich 
ciHitends that tl^re are two general equity ncAims and two more specific 
equity concepts which can be a{^li<xi in the recurrent education debate. 
The general notions are those of horizontal and vertical equity. 

Hiui/ontai equity |:»t:scrilM^ that indivkiuals in similar ecoiKHnic and/ar 
MKial cirvumManccs sh<Hikl he treated equally by public policies: vertical 
equity slates that itn^ in unequal circumstances should tx: treated unequally 
. . . pubhc policy should be relatively more generous to those in relatively less 
well 4>fl' situatifNis. (Ribich. 1974:131) 
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The more specif ic equity mHims which Ribich pn^K^s for recurrent 
education are thc^ df ^ucation as a rewaai for past services, and the 
view of educati<^ as a means of l^iping ifxlividuals fulfil legitimate 
expectations' threatened by fcm:cs outsicte tJ^r OMitroL An example of 
the reward notion woukl be the inwisicm of ^ucaticHial programs for 
ex servicemen. Retraining prc%rams for those who have lost 
empioynurnt through technological or otter structural econcmic 
changes would be an example of educational provisicm <m the equity 
criterion of meeting unfuifilled expectations. 

The concepts of horizcHital ami vertical equity when ccmbir^ 
correspomi to the more ccunmon expression of 'treat equals equally ami 
unequals unequally'. This imperative recognizes that equity entails both 
equality and fairness. Equality implies that people in equal 
ctnrumstances should be treated equally, and fairness suggests that 
pei>ple in unequal circumsunces shouM be treated unequally. The fact 
thai equality and fairness are ccmstituent aspects (^equity provides the 
term ^equity' with a more ccmiprehensive formulaticHi (^justice than is 
provided by the term ^equality' aUnw, In this sense, the phrase 
cquiiaWc of^rtunity' may be more useftil in a policy sensi than the 
morv commonly used *equal opportunity'. 

As argued by Buriniles, Lmd, aiui Shcrm^ (1982), the applicaticm 
of equitable opportunity to the practice of educational policy requires 
the prior specification of th<^ characteristics which are relevant to the 
classificatt^in of peof^ as eitter equal or unequal. They argue that 
characteristics are relevant to equity consideratkms when they are 
instrumentally related to the desired policy ol^tives. In the rccui rent 
education ciintext^ these identifying characteristics arc viewed in terms 
of short and long-term goals: 

1 1 here is| a ibiuhle task for recurrent education: (a) a compcr^ation' lask. 
Lt?. lu amifKnsafe for the inequalities i^'itn: present and near fului^ (ami 
c%en medium term future) educationat systems; and (b) its real' and 
[K'rmanent task <^54)reading educational t^^portunity over a longer period irf 
an individual's life. (Oli( D, 1973:39) 

This formuiatii>n tmpHes that the initial equity focus of recurrent 
education programs is the promtMlion of greater vettical equity: those 
persons whose prior educational experience was insufTtcient should 
have first opportunity to remedy ^JK>se deficiencies. In other wcH-ds, 
unequais shouki be treated unequally. The longer-term equity focus trf" 
recurix^nt edui\»M>n pr<^ams cmtains elements of both hcMizcmtai and 
vertical equity, llie conjunction of these concerns is evident in 
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proposals (o facilitate the redistribution of educational opportunities 
over the lifespan, such as the establishment of an education entitlement 
scheme (e^. Levin, 1977), Under such proposals, all young people 
would be entitled to draw upon a stock erf ajlucati<xial resources to 
finance post-ciMnpulsory education and training at different stages over 
their lifespan, a policy thrust which aims to treat equals equally. The 
vertical equity amiponent beccnnes evident in refinements to the basic 
entitlement plan which alicKate ackiitional res(nirces accoixling to need 
(Levin, 1979). In :;um, recurrent education is proposed as a means of 
providing a mi>rc equitable distribution ctf educational c^n^^^i^i^^- 
the short tenn, the focus on lessening intergenerationa] inequality 
implies that the relevant characteristic fc^ the distributim of educational 
resources will be the extent of access to prior educational o^iortunitjes. 
Over the longer term, ihc emp^iasfs on reducing intra-generational 
inequality implies that additional resources will be directed to those who 
arc hindered from making full use of the educational of^rtunities t^/b 
are available. 

In order to assess th? likelihood of the recurrent education strategy 
promoting a more equitable distribution of educational of^rtunities, it 
is necessary to clarify the meaning attached to the concept of an 
educa jonal (q>portunity. As noted by Stoikov ( 1 975), the discussion of 
educational oppi>rtimities has been scnnewhat confusol because of the 
existence of at least three staiKiards equal c^pc»rtunity: individuals 
have the same range of educational choices; imlividuals imticipate at 
the same rate in education; and individuals receive the same benefit 
(generally measured in terms of inccnm) derived from educaticNi. Each 
of these tha^e standards is evident in the recurrent education literature. 
I hose concerned with inter-generati<Mial inequality are essentially 
concerned with the first standard since they argue that many older 
mcmlKjrs of sixriety have not had aco^ss to the same range erf 
educational opportunities as have younger generatiims (OECD, 1 97 1 ). 
A concern for intra-generational inequality is essentially a concern that 
the second standard has iK>t been attained, Even tlKHigh in principle all 
young people in the majority of Western nations have access to what are 
largely the same educational opportunities, participaticm rates between 
social classes still differ markedly (OECD, 1973). A distinguishing 
featua* of recurrent education is the explicit reference to the role erf 
ediicati^Mi in promiiting the achievement irf the third standard <rf 
equality. 

One 1)1 the csscmial mtXivaiums lor >ntnxiucing recur rem cducaitim is ibat il 
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is cupccfCii to be a better .strategy than the firesefH for achieving cducatiimal 
and, thn»ugh this. MKial equality (OFCD, 1973:35) 

S|>cciricaticHi of those aspects <rf social equality relevant to recurrent 
education have incluuted reference to equalizing peoples' capacity to 
cope with tcchnok^cal change (Dytnond^ 1977), to make constructive 
use i>f mni-work time (Peston, 1979), and effectively to participate in 
the demcxrratization of the workplace (Schulier, 1979), 

A further conceptual issue that requires clarification is the meaning 
of op[X)rtunity. As noted by Ennis (1976), much of the dispute over 
equality of (4}portunity is essentially disagreement about what it means 
to have an opportunity. Burbules et at. (1982) propcn^ that o{^x>rtunity 
needs to be viewed in terms of the conditions and criteria of access: an 
cH>portunity to participate in education canned be said to exist if people 
do have either the capacity (financial or cHherwise) to exercise a 
meaningful choice atxHit their participation. 

The Distribution of Educational Attainment in Australia 

The broad 0 ^lensions df tt^ inter-generational distribution of 
educational attainment in Australia arc shown in Table 5.1. I xcluding 
those aged less than 25 years, the table indicates a clear inverse rcIaticMi 
bet^en age and the level of educational attainment. When allowance is 
made for the fact that the 'highest level of secoiKJary school available' 
for pers<Mis above mkldte age in many instances was likely to have been 
less than the Year 1 2 level, tti^ inequality of educational attainment 
between the ycmng and the old becomes even more marked. One index 
v( the extent of inequality is provided by the age at which peoj:^ q( 
different generaticms tended to leave secomlary school. AmcMig full-time 
male woiiiers in 1 978-79, 20. 1 per cent of thc^e aged 25 to 34 years left 
schcx>i at age 15 or earlier compared with 37.5 per cent in tl^ 45 to 54 
age group (ABS, Cat. no. 4108.0). While the same degree iif 
intci^enerationai inequality ai^lied amcMig female fuU-time wor)(ers« 
within each age group a higher prt^rtion females h^ left school at 
age 15 years or less than was the case for males. 

The underlying cause of the marked inequalities in inter-generational 
educational attainments outlined in Table 5.1 is the substantial growth 
in the educational participation rates of the young over the past two 
decades. However, even within the age groups which have been the 
principal beneficiaries of the substantial increase in educational 
expenditure, the distribution of educatkinal attainments is far from even. 
For example, among labour force member^i aged txrtween 25 and 34 
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years. 47.5 per cent of males and 55. 1 per cent of females lack a post- 
school qualtfication. Thes? data renect the fact that the retention rate of 
young people to the final year of secondary school, although 
substantially higher than 20 years ago, is still less than 40 per cent, and 
that until the late 1970s male participation rates exceeded female rates 
in most sectors. 

Intra ^nerational inequality of cduc&Uonal attainment in Australia 
IS rcnectcd in the socio-economic background of those who continue in 
educaUon beyond the minimum school-leaving age. The strong positive 
correlauon between parental socio-ecoiKMnic status and participation in 
ptisi-compulsory education has been well documented in many 
countries over recent years. An extensive review of the literature is 
pnwided by Husen ( 1975). The Australian evidence is broadly similar 
and indicates that young people with the ability to succeed in tertiaiy 
studies are less likely to continue in education if ihcy come from 
relatively disadvantaged social backgrounds. This contention is 
supported by the findings of a recent study of the educational 
experiences of a large sample of 1 7-year<»ld Australians. When other 
measured variables (including achievement in tests of literacy and 
numeracy, and type and locatitMi of school attended) are heW equal, 
each 100 point difference m (paternal] occupational prestige is linked 
to an mcrea.se of 0.07 in the probability of staving on to the senior years 
of high schtx>l- (Williams et al., 1980:66). Students whose parents are 
engaged in relatively low status occupaUons may be receiving little 
enciwragemeni to prtjceed past the compulsory age, irrespective of how 
well the student is actually doing in school. 

In regard to participation within the tertiary sector itself, the evidence 
whah is available sug^sts that, despite the significant quantitative 
expansion of tertiary education in the post war period, the socia 
economic composition of tertiary students has changed comparatively 
little: 

Althou^ MMTw marginal trends are disctmiWe. it is the fundamental lack ol 
change which makes the overwhelming imfffes.si<Hi. The figures can only be 
disciHjraging fm any idealist who wants t« believe that education alone is 
suffi nfly powerful to break tkiwn iradittonal social jficquaKtics 
(An. Nim. Bt)ven, Hensham and Pt>weH, iyH0:30) 

In summary, three major pt>ims about the equality of educational 
attainment in Australia may be made. First, considerable inter 
gencratitinal incqualiUes in levels of educational attainment exist: the 
expansion of educational opportunities over the past three decades has 
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rmnit favoured llic ytuing. Smmilly. significant clifTerences have existed 
and continue to exist in the educatiimat participation rates socio- 
economic gfxni|:»: the more privileged the home backgrmiml. the greater 
the likelihood of participation in pt^-^mpulsory education. Finally* 
while the relative poaiticm of females has im|wved consklerahly in the 
past few years, the sex distribution of students is uneven across many 
ficld-s of study and, for those gnnips aged nwre than 25 years, this is 
exacerbated by gross inequalities in tJ^ overall level of educational 
attainment <if males and females. The extent lo which such inequalities 
are judged to be inequitable will be largely influenced by the 
relationship between educational attainment and those other aspects of 
human behaviour jiuiged to be socially impwtant. 

Education and Socio-economic Attainments 

In the context ol cducaticm being viewed as a vehicle to greater self- 
awareness and iK'rMwal develc^mient. a greater equity of educational 
opportunity can be supported on the grounds of human rights in a 
civilized siKiety. Such a view of educaticm has been an important 
component in a numt^r of arguments for the restructuring of 
educational opportunities along recurrent lines (e,g, Duke, 1976), It is 
possible, however, to support the value of education in enhancing 
personal deveiofmient and also to recognise that education may play an 
instrumental role in the acquisition soci^ and economic attributes 
wh<^ distributicm may have clear equity imptications, 

llie HK^re even spread ol educaticHial c^^x^'tunities has been seen as 
an important means to assist less privileged groups to participate 
effectively in decision making on pditkal and employment matleni: 

There must be oppCM^tunitics for people io learn to assess individual jiul 
aillective needs, and to sniurm themseNes sufftcienfiy to be able lo 
participate acnvcly in deciding which changes are to he su|^>f ted and which 
rejected (Schullcr and Bcngtsf^m. 1977:638) 

This appa)ach is based uptm the premise that educ^U<in is ccmcemed 
aht>ve all with power. Schuiler (IV79) aT^i^s that, in the context of 
tacilitating the transition to industrial democracy, the dynamics the 
workplace and the S4>cio-ecoru>mic envircsiment within which !hc 
enterprise of jcrates demand that educational programs to equip workers 
for a meaning! ul participatory rote mu;:i be organized on a recurrent 
basis. ManifestaticHts of the industrial (kmocracy strand of' recurrent 
edueati(»n include the right for trade unkm refM'cscntatives at cntcrpnsc 
level to attend tramipti; courses during working hours and, on a wider 
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basii, the right to educatUMial leave that was extencted, during the early 
1970s, to a wide range of enlciprises within a nninher natkms, 
particularly in Eumpe (see Chamley. 1975). Hoover, as a^^wd by 
Davis { 1 979), the willingness of employers to provide educational leave 
and the jMtrference of employees for this tyj^ <rf employment beneHt 
over other benefits (such as salary rises) will be influenced by prevailing 
economic conditicms. Thus one could expect that, umlcr tite current 
high levels of unemployment, demamls hn educational leave would be 
less prominent than a cteciKie a^. 

The strands irf the recurrent education literature that have been 
concerned with promcHing greater scKial harmony and more eflecUve 
participation in decision making are reflected m the issue which has 
most concerned the study of the instrumental role c^educatic^: the role 
iif a greater equality of eilucational attainments in i;nx>moting a moie 
even distnlHition of earnings In cHher words, to what extent c<iuld the 
provision ^»reater educational c^pportunities to those with low 
educati^mal attainments improve their relative earnings positiim? 

In order to acidre::H this questitm^ it is n<xcssary to detenmine tWi 
subsidary issues. I irst. *vhat prqporti<n! of the differences in earnings is 
attributable to differences in cducationa] attainments? Secondly, by 
what prtKess are educational attainments translated into earnings? 
Attempts to resolve thcce questions hus fmniuced a massive literature 
over the past 1 5 years, particularly in the United States, At an aggregate 
level, this evidence suggests that the riiptd increase over the past two 
decades in the number 4>f pei^le in the k^bour force who hold post- 
schtH)l qualifications has lead to a narrowing <tf the earnings gap 
between those with different levels ol ^ucational attainment, and a 
decline in the private rate of retuni to educauonal investments 
(f reeman, 1^76). Australian evidence arising from the ABS inci)me 
distribution surveys is broadly similar (C TEC, 1982). Such results are 
compatible with a liuman capitui model M the educaiicm-eamings 
fvlatumship: 

^KMienilK \Uv human cipiiai nunjel wouiJ predit.( that, for any caminj;s 
suuclurv. thr c^-fvinMun schnAtn^ accittTinanicd by a icducuon m 
qu.ihi.itivc ;u»d quantiiiUi jncqualnies m cducalH5n«| rcMilts would lend to 
iv:<,Uko (tic !rHH|u;ilKy ai cafiiin^N 1^)191) 

Ac a less aji:>iicgated level, a substantial body i>f literature has emerged 
whicU \uf>!csis ihal difTerences in educaiii>nal attainment ol' themselves 
accitunt tof t>nly a .small prupi>7tioii «>t ditTcrenccs in earnings ^see, for 
example, Jencks c! 1^72. 8ehrm:oi, Hrubi'c. Taubman. and Wales, 
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I9H0), IX\sptie mcthixk»U^cal criticisms of sotm aspects of this 
Htcratun:, the results sta>ngiy suggest that equait^atian of* eduoatkmai 
optx>rtunities will n<H substantially reduce inequalities in earnings. In 
pan, this conclusicm underlines the contenii<:Mi in the prec^ng chapter 
that the human capital hkxIcI o( the educaticm-eamings relationship ih 
not anchallcnged. As argued by Sorensen ( 1 978), the possibility that, in 
some elements of the labiHir market, screenings and dual labour-market 
hypotheses may better explain the positive relationship between 
education aiKl earnings suggests that an increase in the educational 
attainments of disadvantaged grouf^ will not necessarily he translated 
into higher earnings. 

The Potential of Recurrent Education 

In the absence iyf a fully fledged system dT education organized along 
iix'urrcnt principles, it is diflTicuIt to dts^^uss the Ukcly impact of 
recurrent education-type reforms <rf the education system upon the 
distribution of educational (^>pf>rt unity. Even in those countries where 
sipificant numbers of mature-age students arc involved in further 
education, the fact that this group cH'pcc^le may be unrepresentative of 
their respective age cohorts makes the usk generalization from their 
experience's to those of adaU? in general a risky ewe, 

A program which active!v encouraged substantial numbers ot 
educationally disadvantaged mxxlts to return to the education system 
would, almost by defmstii^, lesr^n differences in intcr-generatitm 
inequalities of educational attaimneiii. TlUs result would be even more 
marked if the expansion of seowid-chance education oppwtunities for 
adults diverted resources from the education of the ycning. 

Frwn an equity perspective, tl^ risk of piMkies which encourage the 
a'tum of adults: to the education system is that a *sccond-creaming may 
develop and adults who are alremiy educationally advantaged may take 
up the opportunities that are offered. Strong evidence exists that those 
already qualified are disprc^wtionaiely represented in post-school 
educatfiHi programs. In 1979 almost 22 per cent <rf the total pofHilation 
aged (wm 1 4 io 64 vt as engaged in some form of post school diucation 
experience, a total ot 1.94 millicm people (ABS, Cat. no. 421 1,0), Of 
these, 1 ,02 million attended a course at cither a TAI'E college, college 
of advanced education, university, or other p<>3t-sch<¥)l educational 
tiistituf um. and 0.92 million urulcrtiiok a non formal non-credit ccnirse. 
Of the persons who attended a fK^t-schcKil eilucational institution in 
1979, 49 per cent already held a post sch^Kil qualification and, even 
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anumA those jicrsons undcriaking mm fonnal cour cs in 1979: 52 pei 
cent pt>sscH,seil such a pri<>r qualificalion. 

One wouUi cxfieci thai, in a number of the post school education 
courses, the great majoriiy of students would possess other post-sch'X)! 
qualifications since such qualifications would be pa^requisites for entry, 
HoHcvcr, there is evidence that, within particular categories erf post- 
schtml cvHTscs, a sv')stantial number of studi'nts an» already in 
|H>sM!ssuni of qualifications fnwn the same category of course. For 
ex:unple, w 1979 of those undertakmg a trade certificate cotirse or 
apprenticeship, almost 30 per cn^nt already possessed such a 
qualUication. A similar though less marked pattern is evident for 
university enrolments. In 1981 oi those stikJents commencing an 
undergraduate degree, just over 1 1 percent already possessed a^ degree 
or dipk>ma from an Australian university or college of advanced 
cducati*)n ( ABS. C at. no. 4208,0), 

I he equity implications k.. policies which facilitate the involvement 
i»f adults in cducaliim proi!;rams need to be fully considered when, under 
curfenr condiiions, large numbers of those involved in post sch<K)l 
education prr.gnim^ already possess pi)st schw^ qualillci^tions. Unless 
carefully designed, an expansion in the i)|^)rtunilics for adult 
participation in education! .riay in practice work principally in favt>ur ot^ 
the eilucadoiially advantaged. 

Inequalities in |iarticipatu>n rates n ,n « number of aspects 

other than educational qualifications. In f ran^e, Un example, thea^ is 
evidenee that the broadening of iipportunitics for employee 
participatuMi in traming programs principally bencfitcHl those employed 
hv large enterprises In 1973, the pn>porttim of empkiyees participating 
in such training programs ranged from 2 f)er cent lor the griHip ttf 
entcrpn>es employing betucen !() and 19 workers to 10 per cent for 
those with tu'tueen 50 and 499 emp|in-«-y and 25 per cent for those 
enterprises wuh more than l(KK) ; ees (OFC f), 1976), It is 
{xrfKips onl\ to Ik ex|>ccted th.. ^Hisjiive relationship will exist 
heuveen enteqinsc si/e and employee f>articipation in training 
prngranis Among nthcf faclors, the absence of any one employee is 
hkelv to \k more catiea! lor a small enterprise, and the small enter|>rise 
IS less hkelv to hit\c ready access to traming funds, yet it may be the 
enipli)>ees of such enteq>riscs who aie in the greatest need i»f retraining 
programs Smiilaf coiisidefafinns apply (»\en mcjre forcefully to limit the 
capaeitN of ente? prises m dechning imlustnes to rt^iejise their employees 
lo! retraining' prugranis 
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There is a iu»^ihcr btKly oi criticism that the recurrent education 
appmach to pnimoling grcatcr equality may prove counter 
pr^xluctive: 

If we educate every*wie lo the limit trf^ his capacities, it may very well happen 
that tnequahty ma^.me 15 intensified because 'the untatented, the 
incorrigibly stupid' lag behind ... the danger threatens that fiermanent 
education will lead to permanent stress on perfiHmancc and achievement, to 
a concentrated puniuit succes^s and career and so perhaps to permanent 
ner\'ousness. (Stoikow 1975:33) 

Aside fr<HTi cx)nccm expressed that the opportunities provided by 
programs under the return strarui of recurrent education are 
disproportionately taken up by the already educationally advantaged, 
there is little queslttming in the literature of the potential of such 
pa)grams for lessening inter-generalion inequalities of educational 
oppi>rtunity. This may arise because such {Hogiams promise a greater 
tiexibility to adapt to new circumstances and individual needs (Cutt. 
1 97H), as well as represent a condnuing ccnnmitment to the crf>}ective 
eradicating inequality irf* opportunity (Dymoiul, 1977). 

The potential of programs under the deferment strand of recura*nt 
education for lessening intra generation inequalities of educational 
of>portunily has attracted less attention in the recurrent education 
literature, aside from some early discussion o( the importance of 
allowing indivkluals to time their educationa! participatioii to coincide 
with their own needs ami mcKivations (OECD, 1973), On equity 
grounds, such a contention is difficult to contest. However, for the 
further element of this argument — namely that, otlnrr Uiings being equal, 
the greater the age of individuals, the less will be the impact of parental 
socio c*ccmomic status upon educati<Hial performance little evidenc^e 
has been forthcoming. This lack of evidence is not surprising given the 
limited development of prt^nuns which pr^^vide educational 
opptutunitics specifically for large numbers of adults. 

The experience of Britain's Open University in providing higher 
education for adults is one of the few examples c^sturh prc^ams. There 
is evidence that the Open University has attracted students from a wider 
range of parental socio-economic backgnninds than conventional 
British universities < Mcintosh and Woodley, 1974) and that, alk^wing 
for the largely part-time and external nature erf Open University 
cnn)imenLs, very reasonable graduaticni rates have thus far been 
achieved {Mcintosh, Woodley, and Morrison, 1980). These data 
support the cc«itcntion that the effects of a disadvantaged lujme 
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backgrouml up»>n eUucational performance tend to dissipate, the kmger 
tme IS removed from that backgnmnd. However, Mace (1978) argues 
that, because of the relatively high age ol Open University students, the 
mmt appropriate measure of student stjcio-economic background is not 
that of their parents, but rather that of the occupations of the students 
themselves There is evidence that Open University students from low- 
status iK-cupatitms experience lower pass rates than do tht^se from 
groups such as teachers (Mcintosh el al., 1980) despite their 
(presumably) similar parental backgrounds. In trther words, it appean> 
that It is current and recent stKio economic status rather than parental 
st»cio^cc»wmmic status which is the stronger influence upon adult 
academic performance, thereby reinforcing the r^urrent education 
arguments. The importance of current economic status in influencing 
adult learning perfr.mance was also ntHed in a number of the studies 
reviewed by Knox (1977). 

Despite the limited evidence concerning the potential of programs 
under the deferment strand of recurrent education for lessening intra- 
generation inequalities of educational opportunity, overall the strong 
equity thrust t>f mtfst recurrent education prtjposals is evident. Whether 
such programs actually succeed in attracting educationally 
disadvantaged adults will be influenced by a range <if factors, not the 
least being the financial ctwndititms under which such pitigrams are 
available. 

In Conclusion 

I he jHlviK atcs t«f a^cuf rent education view the present education system 
as at best an ine!Tcctual and at worst a counier-pmductive mechanism 
Un piornotuig greater social equality. The limitations of the present 
cihicatinn system aa- seen to arise because t>f its primary ((jcus upon llic 
vtKing and the pervasive influence t>f humc backgrtnind up<m the 
educational career of the young. Recurrent programs, it is argued, offer 
a better prospect for broadening educational opportunity, by directing 
rcsouacs towards meeting the educational needs of disadvantaged 
adults, as well as guaranteeing access to p<»st <:ompulsory education in 
laicr life for tho.se yming people who. through circumstance or choice, 
leave the formal ctlucation system at a relatively early age. 

There has been a gniwing recognition, shared by the r^urrcnt 
education literature, that education is a limited tool for promtrting 
gn'ater s<Kial equality and. acctwdingly, the argument now increasingly 
(<Kuses uptHi the potential of recurrent education for rwJistributing 
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p()wcr between employeni and employees and for leading lo the redesign 
itf job simciures (sec. fur example, Schuller and BcngtsscHi, 1977). 
However, the European evidence on educattcHial leave schenKrs is 
pessimistic in thai despite the intentions of le^slators or trade unicm 
negotiators, leave schemes in practice tend to be directed towards th4)se 
employees and those training prc^ams which best suit the econ<miic 
interests of the enterprise (von Moltke and Schneevoigt, 1977). 

The potential of recurrent education programs for facilitating a more 
equitable distribution econiwiic outcomes is probably more obvums 
when attention is paid to the needs of specific groups. Prc^rams which 
attempt to provide the unemployed with appiopriate skills^ or which 
attempt to limit the imnact of technological or other structural economic 
change by retraining thiise whose jobs are threatened, can do much to 
pnimote greater stK'ial equity. Such programs, however, are most likely 
xo achieve their (Ajectivc when directed towards that type of 
unemployment which is attributable to a lack of skills. When 
employment is generally the result a( depressed econcmiic activity, such 
rctrainmg programs, while possibly helping the trainees to gain 
employment, may imly do no at the expense of the less skilled who 
already trold those jobs. 1 he equity implications of tt^ining programs 
undc! such conditions need to be carefully ctwisidered. 
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6 : THE COSTS OF RECURRENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The implications of recurrent education |KX)grams for th« operatitxis of 
the education sector and the labour market need to be omfdemented by 
consideration of the likely costs of those {m>grams. It is cmly by 
matching program costs against iHX)gram benefits that resource 
efficiency can be ascertained. Efficiency €d rescmrce usage is of more 
than academic interest. If rescnirce usage is inefTicient, it implies that 
resources can be released fw alternative purposes with gains in ttHal 
benefits. 

Conceptually, the measurement trf the cc^ts of educational programs 
has fewer pitfalls than the identification and valuation of pa)gram 
outcomes. The {^^tical difficulty with the cost measuiement of 
recurrent educaticm fm^ms is that few examples of such programs 
exist in a fully devek^)ed form, Accc^dingly, it is i^cessary to infer the 
likely costs of recurrent educatit»i fHt)gram$ from tte crots incurred by 
other programs whose characteristics are similar to those envisaged for 
recurrent educaticm. To provide a c<Hnparative standard, much erf the 
discussion which follows attem^Hs to assess whether recurrent 
education-type programs are likely to incur greater or lesser costs than 
conventional educational programs of Qh: type which are currently 
provided principally for young f^opie. This discu$S!<^ addresses th« 
likely magnitude of the per stiKient direct and (^^tunity costs of 
recurrent education pr<^ams, ami then attempts to jrface these in 
context by consideraticMi of their likely aggregates in relation to 
prospective changes in the total costs cf ccmventtcmat educational 
programs foi ycning people. The focus of this chaffer is the likely 
magnituik erf recurrent educaticMi Ingram a^ts. Issues associated with 
the distribuuim of these costs between stiKtents, employers, am! 
government are addressed in Chapter 7. 

IMrect Costs 

The direct costs of educational programs ccmiprise the capital and 
recurrent costs associated with establishing and maintaining the 
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pmgrams I he key inllucncc m the direct a^ts of recurrent education 
pr^^rami^ wilt he their structua* and content, which in turn wiii be 
dependent upon the characteristics the students for whom the 
pn>grams arc designixl. 

In terms of the potential participants in recurrent education 
programs, twcf broad categories student characteristics can be 
identified. First, there are those whose capacities, experience, interest, 
and miHivatiiHi would enable them to fit relatively easily into the 
program structure currently provided by the post-com|nilsory education 
sector. Included in this category would be pe<^e whose early intentions 
to continue their education were nc^ able to be realized fw financial or 
other reasons, and those wIh) had come to see the value ^idittonal 
education as a means of enhancing employment (inspects or facilitating 
peiwnal development. In many respects, such people could be likened 
to the increasing numbers of mature-age students who are currently 
participating in post-compulswy education, llie cost implications of 
recurrent educaticm programs to increase the numbers erf such students 
can be discussed in terms of making a more extensive use of existing 
educational structures. The second broad category is more conjectural 
in that it rcfers to those whose level erf educational background and 
interests make it unlikely that the current structiue of educational 
programs would be suitable for eillier their needs or interests. The 
stronger the equity thrust of recurrent educatitm pix^rams, the more 
likely it would be that adults from edttcationally and eccHumucally 
disadvantaged backgrounds would be encourage to participate. The 
limited experience the formal educaticm sector in cqping with the 
needs of such groups suggests the need for the cteveio|»nent of new, 
nme appropriate structures (Simkins, 1976). The implications 
recurrent education im>grams of this type are less clearly evident frcmt 
existing practices. 

More Extensive Use of Existing Educational Structures 

A commcMi theme in the recurrent ediuration literature is that 
opportunities for increased participation by ^ults in pmt-ccmpuisory 
education are likely to arise because young people are encouraged to 
defer elements of their studies (OECD, 1973) or, more recently, 
because denK^graphtc factors may result in less demand fcH* post- 
com^nilsiKy education from trs^tiional sources (Jourdan, 1981). Frtwn 
a cost perspective, the implications of these developments occurring 
cither in concert or separately would be the creation of siMne spare 
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capacity in the p<i!^t cmnpulsiiry education system with the consequent 
pcissibility of increased adult enrolments with little or no additicm to 
total direct costs. 

In the previous chapter it was arigued that ttm structure of the talxHir 
market makes it unlikely that significant numbers of young pe<^te wilt 
defer vc^untirily substantial elements df their education and that 
policies to enccHirage deferment may fHxive excessively cosUy. 
Consequently, the cq^rtunities for increased education particif^tion 
by adults are more likely to be shap^ by demographic or otter factors 
which result in fevirer ycning p^le participating in prot-ccmipulsory 
education. Table 4. 3 contains prelections which outline the (Hxispective 
ctemografMc shape c( Australia to 2001. If realize, tte pa>jections 
indicate a ctecline in the pn^rtim cf il^ pc^latim t^ged S to 24 years 
from 34.7 percent in 1981 to 30.7 per cent in 1991 ami 29.1 per cent by 
2001. In absolute terms, the projecticms imply a small decline in the 
numbers in these age groups to 1986, a slight ri^ between 1986 and 
1991, and a nK>re rapid (although still relatively small) rate of growth 
during the 1990s. To translate these prospet^ve numbers into 
jM'i^pcctivc enrolments, it is also i^cessary to project educational 
participation rates for the relevant age grotips. If the decline in 
^ucational participation rates by young peqile which occuri^ over 
the late 1970s was reversed during the 1980s, this would tnipiy r\ 
(fccline, or at best little growth, in ag^^te educational enrobnenti 
until about 1991. 

Recent pr(]9ections of enrolments in the migor education sectors have 
been analysed by Burke (1983) ami are summarized in Table 6.1. The 
primary and seccmiary school {motions are based mi thc^ fmblished 
bv the ComnKmweaith Department Educaticm in 1982, white the 
tertiary projections arc derived from the 'preferred* pro^tions 
published in Williams ( 1979). Primary schoci enrolments are prelected 
to decline by 9 per cent between 1 98 1 ami 1 986 and then to recover by 
1991 to be some 4 per cent lower than in 1981. Tl^f^t^ected pattern erf* 
secondary school enrolments is the reverse, with growth occurring until 
about 1986 ami then subsequent ckcline so that, by 1991, VcAsi 
secondary enrollments would be tittle different to those which af^ied in 
1 98 1 . On tt^ surface, these {MX>)ections imlicate son^ potential for the 
release of resources to be devc^ed to recurrent education fnt^rams. 
However, structural factors ccmcemed with the uneven patterns <rf 
enrolment change between Australian States and between schools 
within States, ami {^^pective changes in the age and prmncHimi 
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Simrce Burke 0M8.^^ 

Structure of the teaching service may increase the rescairce demands on 
tt^se sectors. Of perhaps even greater importance are recent 
develc^»nents which, if sustained, wouki necessitate an upwards 
revisicHi in the primary and secondary enrolment {m:yection$ ccmtained 
in Table 6. 1 (Burke, 1983). Fir^ there has been some rise in the level 
of immigration and the rate of natural population increase above those 
which formed tt^ basis of the (mi^ecticms . Seomdly, {mliminary data 
indicate an upturn in secondary scIkx^ retenticm rates above the levels 
assumed for Table 6.1. Thirdly, initiatives anmnmced by the 
CcmimcHiweaith Government in mid- 1983 stress increased ^iucirtiotial 
participatiim by young pec^e. Con^uently, r^ounce cfemands cm the 
primary and seccmdary school sectOTS may well exceed thme implied by 
the prqjecticms published in the table. 

The factors which may lead to increased i»imary ami secondary 
enrQhr<;nts above th<^ projected in Table 6 J wcmld, if sustained, be 
expected to increase tertiary cmxrfments in the late 198(h show those 
shown in the table. This im^nosis gains suppwt firom the nqmJ further 
deterioration in the jcb mark^ for school leavers over 1 982-83 and 
increased financial support from the CiminKmwealth Government for 
s^ondary ami tertiary stiuknts implentent<Kl in 1983. In sum, the 
prospect of unused capacity in the education system cm the basis of 
declining student numbers is not suf^pOTted by the prci^rtions in Table 
6. 1 and c^her relevant data. However, this is not tin? same as suggesting 
that scmie spare fmancial cai^city will noi be available for r^urrent 
education purposes. If tlie expenditure increases entailed by the growth 
in student numbers shown in TaUe 6. 1 ami any attemlant imfmnren^nts 
in per student resource levels result in the aggregate growth in education 
expenditure lagging behimi increases in GDP» funds couki be devoted to 
recurrent education without an increase in the total share d resources 
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devoted to cducalicwi. This posisibiiity is addressed in the final section of 
this chaji^cr. 

A related perspective on the capacity of the education system is 
provided by Selby Smith (1975b) who examined the existence of 
institutional eccmomies of scale in Australian higher education, htom 
cross-seciional analy^rs of l%9 enrolment and cost data, he 
concluded: 

Average costs tall as enrolments rise, at least civcr a sul^Cantial initial range 
AIU|N)Ugh both the data and the results arc insutTictent determining the 
level t^*enn)lmcnis which would minimi?e avera^ ct)sts, it ckarly exceeds 
subMantially the present enn>tment in many inslitutEims. (Selby- Smith, 
IM75h:45) 

If such a relationship between enrolments and per stu<tent costs were 
still in existence, it would imply that enrolments couW be expanded at a 
number of institutions at relauvely low cost. However, tl^ rapid growth 
in enactments in the advanced educatim sectcN* in the cariy 1970s and 
the more recent process of institutional closure and amalgamation have 
had the effect of moving the higher educaticm sector closer to the range 
of institutional sizes judged by the CtKnmittee erf' Inquiry into Education 
and Training as necejisary to give reascHiable costs per student place 
(Williams, 1979). In 1978, for example, Australia had 19 universities 
and 73 colleges of advanced educaticxi with aver^ enrobmtnts (^8423 
and 2054 respectively (ABS, Cat. no, 4208A Cat, no, 4206,0). By 
1981, in part through a {HX)cess erf institutkmal closui^ and 
amalgamation « the average enrolment erf the 19 universities had 
increased to 8769 and the number ^cc^leges had been reduced to 68 
with an average enroln^nt of 24i: 7 students, Amatgamatiims carried 
out in the college sector since 1981 and prospective amalgamations 
between several of the smaller universities and neighbouring colleges 
mean a further c^iine in the number of higher educaticm instituticHis 
constituted as separate identities and a cc^sequent increase in average 
institutional enrolment. While there may be some <^>portimity for 
enrolment expansion at relatively kw cost in some institutions with 
relatively small enrolments, such i^(^x)rfuntties are less evictent thiui 
several years ago, hi ai&ittion* the location and sp^sa!ized nature of 
some erf ihe smaller hi^r education institutitms raises doubts ^ut 
their attractiveness to many erf those for wtKim r^urrent ^ucation 
programs may be designed, 

Tlie preceding discussk^ has involved an essentially static 
ctHiceptuaHzation of the capacity <rf tlte education system. As noted by 
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Williams ( I %3 ). capaciiy will lun be a single fixed point bul will var> 
acLOrding * > (he pinential of educatuKiai institutions to vary the 
technology tor priwiding higher edueation services. Mean!i by which 
institutiofts may raise output without increasing average costs (i.e. 
expand their capacity! include lengthening the academic year: having 
two intakes o( students f^r year; increasing the number of evening 
classes; lifting staff teaching loads; lowering stafTstudent ratios: and 
improving management techniques. NcH all the c^ions are judged by 
Williams to be worth pursuing on cost effectiveness grounds, but ihey 
do open up debate on a range of attemattve organizational structures for 
educatiim. One such structure with particular relevance for the 
recurrent education debate Is Britain's Open University. 

The Open University 

The Open University opencnl in 1971 with an <nitial enrolment o( 
I9 5(K) stuiients. by 1973, 42 (XX) students were enrolled and the 
enrolment lor 1 VPI .^as over 65 000- it is Britain's largest university, 
enrolling ahtnu three times more .students than the next largest 
university, fhc cliavler t)f the Open University emphasized the 
pn>vision ol second chance higher educatiiHi opportunities for adults; 
with few exceptions students had to be at least 2 1 years of age and no 
fi>mial academic entry requirements were pfcscribed. To facilitate 
access to as wide a swial and geographical citentele as possible, the 
Open University built upon and refined many of the established 
principles of distance teaching, and initiated a number 4>f developments 
in the design and presentation of cttrriculum materials. 

All ol the Open University undergraduates are external ami the vast 
majiuiiy of them study on a part-time basis. Student learning materials 
are f>reparcd centrally in conjunction with educational techm)U:^ists, 
broadcasters, and consultants from other academic institutions. The 
bulk of the learning materials are in written fonn and these arc 
supplemented by an extensive range ot radio and television broadcasts. 
In order to assist students with academic and irther counselling needs, 
regional study centals staffed by tutors and other pnrfessional staff have 
l>een estabhslK'd ihroughiHit most of Bntain. Students attend these 
centres on a regular, although limited, basis. 

Drawing iipcm and revising the eariicr work of himself and others, 
Wagner ( 1 977 ) compared the costs of the 0|X*n University with tht)se of 
the more corr.CMt.tmal British universities. After making adjustments for 
the relatively small number of jxistgraduate students at the 0}K*n 
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University, the relative pri>{H>rtion!» t^f undergraduates enrxilled fw arts, 
science, and educatiiw courses, and the higher attrition rate of Open 
Univeniity students, he drew certain general ctmclusicms: 

1 The Open University en^Kiys a recurrent cost advanta^ per 
equivalent gruiuate of the order of 2:1 cxunpared with a conventicHial 
British university. 

2 C apital ct>sts per equivalent student place at the Open University 
are only 6 per cent of those which apply at other universities. 

3 When one combines the recurrent and capital cost advantages of 
the Open Univerijity with the fact that the part-time nature of most 
cnri>lments imply relatively few foregone earnings, the icrtal resource 

advantage of the Open University per equivalent undergraduate is 
tif the tirder of 6: 1 . ^ 

While Wagner's eariier and later vori on the Open University has 
auracted its critics, notably Cartel (1973) and Mace (1978). the 
criticisms df» not alter the thrust tif Wagner's cost calculaUons, and 
questions that have been raised about the relative quality of the Open 
University graduates have not been supported to the extent that any 
supposed quality differential would be of sulTicient magnitude to 
outwcifUi the substantial c*ost advantage of the Open University 
structure. 

It is less obvious that cost advantages ol an equivalent magnitude to 
those demonstratyd for the Open Univereity in Britain would 
necessarily apply «o a similar institution in Australia. The Report ol the 
Ciimmittee on Open University {Karmcl, 1975) accepted that savings 
m the fomi of lower foregone earnings ami lower capital ctists would 
probably be ach.cved by an i^n university structure but dtnibted that 
direct recurrent ctists would be comparatively lower, at least in the 
estimated range tif 30 (KK) to 45 000 enr\)lments thought possible for 
Australia. T he C»»mmittee argued that, to achieve a genuine broadening 
trf access to higher cducatitwi in Australia, a more diverse range 
ci>urses wuulJ need to be offered than are provided by the Open 
University. I his suggests that, if re^rurrent education programs are 
implcmcntet. on a wide scale in Australia, it may be more cost-effective 
to use existing types <rf institutions rather than create a new special 
puqx)se in^titutio^ of the i>pcn university type. 

Part-time Students 

Ihe {K»lc!.«ially hi^Ji levels of eammgs foregone thrtnigh full time 
educational particifwition by adults are likely to result in pressures for 
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recurrcm education imigmms Ui be structured amund part time 
enrolments. The most recent Australian study i>l the effects <^ part time 
enrolments^ on direct education ciM^ts is by Gleeson ( I V77) who found 
that, in the advanced education sector, the additiiHial institutional 
expenditure associated with enrolling a part time student is about 68 per 
cent of the marginal institutional expenditure asMK:iated with an 
additicmal full time student. I here is also evidence that part time 
studetiis also experience relatively higher attrition rates than tulKtiinc 
students (Selby Smith. 1975a). Part-time study for mature age .students 
can {irove a lengthy and demanding task which the pressures of adult life 
dii not easily accommodate (Venablcs, 1972). The reiafivciy higher 
attrition rales that are in general experienced by part-time students 
mean that the direct instituticmal cmts of producing a graduate v ^ the 
part-time study rimtc exceeds the costs <il' producing a similar graduate 
by full time study, I^ese results arc la<^gcly based upcm part-time study 
which i."^ otten undertaken in less than ideal conditicHisi. For example, m 
Uie (ilcesiin (1977) sample of part time tertiary stucknts only one 
quarter had angular time release fa>m employment for study and for 
4mly one halt of these was the time t^' more than an hour j>cr week. 
There is evidence \^ a ixisitive relationship bet veen institutionut 
expenditure on student counselling sappiirt services and continuatioii 
lates anumgst part time .students. 'Iliese data suggest that programs 
divsigned to a.ssist part lime and mature age students in their return \o 
study could be jMstificxi 'Hi cost effectiveness gnwinds. 

Non traditional Structures 

One of ihc major motivations for cimsideration of the recurrent 
education ci>ncept has been dissatisfaction with the functiiming i)f the 
tormal education scct<ir. Hiis dissatisfaction became manifest in 
pn)(X)sais to rejuvenate the sector thnnigh adiH^ion i>f the principle 4^ 
recurrence as an organizing principle (OKC'D, 1 973), These propt^sals 
wca- iein|K*aHi hy the leali/ation that, for those <iduUs whose early 
cilucalional c\{>erienccs were unsatisfyinju;. organizational reforms 
mig{u prove :m in ufficscni incentive for a'ncwcd educational 
parlicipaliots <lIainos. 197b). In additifin. it was argued that the 
cnc4»uragcnwnr ol lifelong!: learning necessitated more than the adofMiun 
of rccuffcni principles in ihe orf:tani/ation of the tornKtt eilucati<»n 

l.fliloiii' tJuvJtini' . s.jiu:NUi»ns the i*'!*' and niom>|>oi\ of the tt..ichcr. ,4s 
ut'lLis n! t!ic Vi ui ni'>:f S\ Moinatu: ts :nninu \%hich lakes place iimicr 
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ihf dclibiTiiic guiif;incc «^ a ^miishop sufKrvistyr. cfrnini'intf y leader. puMk 
^^'fviiie divssHHial hcMtl. ttcneiial pnicUti<mcr. recrealum otficcr iw marriage 
guidance cimnsciUir may claim equal slalusi ab cducalum wiih what occurs in 
scfHitil , <if university . . the citnmilalumN tif the kaming s4H;K:!y' arc 
^vidvr yd. (Duke. 1976 6 1 

As an ciahoralion c4 mis view, ii haus Ixfcn suggested lhai the 
implcmcnfaiion <>l recurrent cducatiun principles requires the extensive 
use tor educational purposes of piiysicat resourc*!s outside the formal 
education sector and development of networks of community-based 
learning facilitators (Fowkr. 1981). Ahmed (1975) has dkKumented 
iho economic advantage:; ♦if a more extensive use of community 
facilities for mm-fcirma! education ui developing eccKiomies. As y*n 
c*miparahle studies of the CiWit dimensions of related developments such 
as !eami!ip exchanges have yet to hf* undertaken in countries such as 
Australia. Intuitively, such devekipmentti have appeal as a cc 
cflcctivr means ol {Koviding learning opportunities; for many of those 
vitio would be reluctant to participate in mc^e formal educational 
setlings. C\msidcrably more work would need to be dime u» dtxumcnt 
resource and tK*havioural implications of their i^raiicMis as well as 
asctrrtain cheir appropriate role in a recurrent education strategy. As 
a further important consideration, recent devckipments in 
communicaiions techm)Iogy oj^en up the |M)ssibiiity of providing large 
hi*mliers of adults with acxess to learning resources without the need to 
mcui ihe high capital exists <^ hutidin^. and the recurnrnt costs of high 
levels iA S4;» tfing. 

Opportunity Costs 

The consistent finding acniss h large number of studies that earnings arc 
pttsitivcly ctjrrclated with age h^s given rise to one of the major 
criticisms 4>f recurrent education pa^ptjsals. namely that the cost to 
siKicty in terms o< foregone productum when ar) adult is involved in 
cducaiiiHi is greater than for a young j)erson being similarly involved 
If}annic4>tt, 1972), The counter argument has been that, when 
cognizance is taken of the characteristics of those groufH? for whmn 
recurrent education and training progratns: arc particulady advocated, 
such as Ifiw income careers and the unemployed, the oppcKtunity costs 
iA their partjcipaiiim in education may l/C relatively kw. 

The Estimation of Foregone Earnings 

hsiiniation of student foa*gone earnings usually prinrecds on the 
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assumption thai, if studvnis wea- nm enrolled lull time in a parttcuiar 
level ot education, they wchiM have similar inctmics to those of persons 
of the same age who have not proceeded to that level. lo ciMivcrt 
tbicftiVie earning!^ mto the s<H:ial opp^irtuniiy costs, it is generally 
asNunicJ that earnings reliec* marginal productivity (Sclby Smith, 
I975h). Ihi! eltecl ot this assumption is that foregone earnings arc 
equaled utih foregone prcKluciion. 

In order to ivbtain a mt>rc accurate estimation of students' foregime 
earnings, a number of adjustments are often made to the base figure 
derived in the tnanncr described above. The p^)ssiblc adjustments 
Uu;lude allijwances fiu ditterenccs in the ages of students, the 
pnibability of participatiim in the labcnir force and of gaining 
^•mployment if not studying, and the eflects of sex and regional locaJon 
upi>n expected cnmings. This meth(xl di>es nm necessarily give a figure 
which would equal the earnings that could Ik actually earned if all full 
lime students were to cease their stiKiies and tried to enter employment 
II ihis occurred, it is probable that relative caniings for the relevant age 
group would fall significantly. AcconJingly, foregtme earnings 
estimated in ihis numner probably repre.sent an upper limit U^r stjcial 
t>Pportunity costs. Psacharopoulos (197.1) estimated that, in the 
do vel«>ped ecwomies, students' foregone earnings on average were 
about 50 per cent of the total costs of higher educatiim. Selby Smith 
n*'75b) and Olceson (1977) estimate foregone earnings similar 
nri>porti4>ns in the ct>sts of Australian higher education. Foregone 
earnings are therefore of maK>r impv^riance in educational decisi<'n 
making hy biUh individuals and scKieties. 

Foregone Earning: and Age 

relationship between earnings and age that was omltnal in Chapter 
4 enco-irages the acquisition of j^xst-ccmipulsory educatiur* at as early 
an age as jK^ssible. For example, the mean income in 1978 79 of male 
full lime worket"s aged Iwtween 1 5 and 19 years who had left school at 
age 15 was $549{) while, among thase i\gc^ 20 24 years, the 
c«)rresp(mdin^ mean income of those who lc1^ school aged 15 was 
S9O20 ( ABS, C al. mi 4;08.0) Accordingly, the earnings foregone by 
continuation in educatitm through ihc pnstH,^>mpulsory schoi>l years arc 
on average considerably less if undertaken fnnn age 1 5 onwards than if 
iielayed until the age of 20 years. 

In the case of the retuni strand of recurreni educatiim. smcv the 
average income <^f fully employed aduU workers exccrds that ot' those 
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laWt? 6 J Ilhfribuiiuo of Weekly l.arfifQKs: Full tioic limployees^ 
Ail Jahs, Austfi&lid^ Au^ml 19%2 



NumtxTs earning less than 
?m*viian earnings i>t 1 5 19 agt* 
j^riUip (Sl^M males. SI 54 
fv malc^ • 



Nuinbcfs #!arning less than 
nicdian faming a4 20 24 age 
group \S21S males, $237 



females) 
Males^ Females^' 



2u U 
25 34 
^5 44 
45 ^^4 

55 ^) 



21 2 

2.V2 17 2 

1^"^ I4> 
I 12 6 

7 5 
101 <i 71 3 



.Ml 8 
220(1 
195,3 
93 2 
820 3 
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I hose iMTnr?u» 1 ss 'han Sl5(^ pi'i wttk 



educaiumril (>pp<»r!uniucs tor young people are significantly kss lhan 
ihe opfH^nuniiy costs of full time eUuc^lMm for adults. In iKher wordSv if 
s<K.ieiy has to make a decision ab*>u! the allocatum irf educational 
rcMHirces between the young and adults, cm ihis cvidenee. invcslnHrni in 
the education i>l itie young is more attraclive. 

I1)Ks conclusion ignores the wide variation in earnings within age 
gmups. Not ail adults, even those in full time etnploymeni, eani more 
than young pei^ple. In August i 982, as shiwn in Table 6.2, the median 
weekly eanungs of a male aged between 15 and years in full time 
employ ment was $169; the comparable figure for a female was $154. 
However, at that time some 102 (KM) males and 71 (XX) females aged 
ni4jrc than 20 years who were in full time employment earned less than 
tficsc amuunis. In additicm, even irore substantial numbers of adults 
aged more than 24 years earned less than the mediaii earnings of the 20 
to 24 age group. Although the data in Table 6,2 need to be carefully 
uucrpretcd because they include earnings from moa" than imc source iA 
caiploynKMit and do not iistingurh between different levels erf 
c\lucatu)na) auammeni, iliey do provide support f<Mr the cinitcntion thai. 



I n«*M.' c^Ufung lc^s than S2H() tn-f wtvk 
lhw»Nc cariMng less than S24<* r we k 



aged between 15 and 24 *»ais 
cducatuwal attainment. lUc m ; 



iderable margm at all levels of 
costs of ,>roviding full time 
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rclalivc u» ihc earninp.s tor^ponc thnmgh the educaiional pariicipath)n 
ot young people, the of)|H»rtuni!y ansts of participalion by many 
empkjycd adull.s may be cumparaiivcly low Of particular relevance to 
the equity dimensions of recurrent educaltim programs is the 
phenomen4>n of relatively Km female earnings that ih shown in Table 
ft 2 rhcsc earnings data imply that on average there will oc lower 
iipportuntty txisb for female education participation than for male 
participation, and pnn idc an example of where the ctt'iciency and 
equity consequences of educaticmal pri)grams may be ccnn 
plcmentary. 

Unemployment and Opportunity Costs 

By def initiiHi, there are minimal earnings foregone in the provisitm of 
education and training programs for the unemployed. Furthermore, for 
ihtise adults who are currently empU>yed and wh*) wish to return to 
education, the existence of large numbers of unemployed may reduce 
the op|K»riunitv Ci)sts of absence from the workplace, lliese dual 
considcfatuiiis coalesce inahe claim that 'it is cheaper in real terms to 
provide educati4>nal opfH>rtunities for adults dunng a recession than in a 
pcnod ttf full employment' (Schuller, 1978:15). 

While thr some jxuipic unemployment may be of only temporary 
Concern or be considered as part <^ a ji>b search prx>cess. the deepening 
of the ectmoiiiic recession has btx*n associated with a significant 
increase in the numbers unemployed for substantial pericxls. In August 
1975, f*>r example, there were some 45 000 persons, or 16 per cx^nt cyf 
the total unemployed, who had been unemployed for more than six 
months. By April 1983, (he number ol thi^^ who had been unemployed 
fi>r more than six months was 272 000, which represented 38 percent of 
the iota! unemployed (ABS, Cat. no. 6203.0). h is the long-term 
unenipkjyec: for whv>m the o|;^>rtunity costs of participation in 
recurrent education and training programs may Ik' lowest and the 
correspotKiing benefits highest. 

Part-time Education and Foregone Earnings 

Overseas evidence exists that the rates oi' return on a number of part 
time courses are htfM relative to courses which involve full time study, 
pnncipally becau.se of the lowc r earnings foregone through part time 
cducaiiimal participation (Majden and Layard. 1970; Morns and 
Zidemian, 1971). t his fact4)r also played an unportant n)le in the 
relatively high private rate ot return reported for apprentices in 
Australia (Miller. 19Hi ^ 
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SukIics \%fi!ch ha\c o\;itnincij the relative reium 4»n the lull time and 
part time niuies lollic same educational quaHftcati4>n arc less aminum. 
(ileeson i 1977 ) found in a sample of Australian CAI- students that the 
discounted prvsent value o( the private costs 4>l* part-time study wore 
only ii\ymxi 20 \icr cent tit the f ull-time course, principally because of the 
lower foregone earnings of part time students. For a similar reasiMi, 
Atuiello and Hunt ( 1 97(i ) estimated the average private rate of return <m 
a Master of Business Administration degree by part lime study was 10 
per cent compared with only 6 pwr cent for tuli time study, ihc 
comparaUve advantage of the part-time study route eventuated despite 
tfic high valuation assumed for the leisure forctH>ne by part time 
students 

I he economic advantages w hich may accRie to part-time study may 
he one reason for the gradual incrcitse ui part t?mc cna)lments over 
recent years. Between 1977 imd 1 98 1, for example, part-tmic students 
increased from 28.2 to 32.7 per cent of university bachelor degree 
enrolments (ABS, ( at no. 4208,0). l-rom the recurrent education 
jvrspective. part time study may also have the advantage ^)f promoting 
greater nexiliility in the educati<Hi system, and facilitating the 
integration of work and educaticn)al experiences. This is noi to say that 
there arc no disadvantages as.stH:iaied with part time courses :v they are 
currently stniciured. Venables (1972) is particularly critical ol the 
demands placed upon y<»ung adults attcmi^ing part time study, 
flowevci. to the extent that part time courses can pnnide relatively 
high rates of relum and since large numbers may be ivfTercnl such courses 
because the low op{X>rtunity costs involved, their expansion may be 
justified ai\ b*fth etVictency and equity gu>U!uis. 

Aggregate Costs 

Ihc preceding discussion has examined the cost implications jK'r 
student t)f recurrent educatitm and training programs. A c^uUexi for this 
discussiiui can be pnn ided by cimsideration of the intplicatums for the 
use of community rcsoua'cs which may be entailed by ci^mprchensive 
recurrent education and training programs. As an illustration, reference 
^> lit fK' made U> the likely costs ot a recurrent educatii>n pri^ram i)f the 
iy{x^ f irst suggested by Mushkin (1966) and which would involve the 
prt Alston of one year of sabbatical leave for ail tiu\sc in the labour force 
aged moic than .^5 years. Retea^nce will be made to 1978 79 data 
fxvaiise this is the latest }K*nixJ for which incon age. aiul euucatii>nal 
auainmcnt intormatton are jomtK available. At that time, there were 



^ ()5K nullum full Imiic uoikcfs aged bciuccn 3^ ami M years, with an 
avciaiic iiiconic ol SIJ4y4 lAHS. ('al. no. 4IU8U). A |>i>lic> ot 
enabling each wmker tinc year uf sabhaiical leave would involve 4 per 
eeni of this jiroup, or insX over 82 (^K) {xrople parlicipaCmg full lime in 
educational programs each year If each were lo be eompensaleil fully 
ftu (he losi income incurred f or this (vn^Ki. a tola! exjK»ndilurc of some 
S 1(128 milhon would be requia^d. I his would be equivalent lo just over 
I {> |K*r cent of iilW in 1978 79 and, alter allowance for direct 
educatuMi costs, suj^ests a total expenditure of the ortler of 1 .5 to 2,0 
l>er cent ol iil)V to f mance such a scheme. Were the scheme to Ik* 
confined io those without post sch<H)l qualifications or to involve less 
than full compensation for lost income, costs would be corrcs|Hmdingly 
reduceil On the other hand, were the scheme brx>adened to involve 
thi)se tmtside the full time labour force aged between 35 and 60 years, 
total expenditure would be increased. NotwithstaiKlmg the details of 
particular schemes, the Ci)sr estimates ass Hriaied with the Mushkin 
lv|»e |)rofi<isal acciud with those estimated elsewhere as the costs of 
ileveloping a comprehensive recurrent education and training scheme 

f he future caf)acify of the ectMumiy to finance cxfKmditure <jf the 
4?rder of 2 {)cr cent of (il)V for recurrent education and training 
purpt>ses will be dejiendent on prospective changes in c:^her areas of 
eilucatiimai e\t>cnd!ture and the future growth of CiDP uself. Burke 
( 1983) has pnnidetl a scries oi high and low estimates for biith mm 
capual eiJucatum exjxrndituie and GDP for I9W 91 which suggests 
that, as a pmportion of (iI>P, m>n cap i expenditure iH\ etiucation 
ctiuld range from 3 8 to 5 6 per cent o? CiDP As a comparative 
standard, the higfiest pri>|x>rti<m of Gl>P devoted to cura'nt expenditure 
on educiftion was 5.5 per cent m 1977 78, 

f siimates of the type prepared by Burke aa* subject Xo a number of 
qualifications. However, if they prove to be reasimable appri)ximaliims 
of future movements in CiDP and education exf>enditurc, they do 
suggest that Ix^cause expenditure on current forms of educational 
pfiiviMon IS unlikely to increase significantly as a proportion ol (JDP. 
tfiere may fx» increased financial capacity to fund progiams t>f a 
recurrent education type. Of course, the existence of financial capacity 
tftKs n<^ gu:irantee expenditure commitments I he latter rcijuire 
judr.ments that the ex|>enditure will bring worthwhile benef its and, li 
sU':U asses nionts were made, the jHiliiical and structural capacities 
winch vviiuki he necessary to bring the piograms t<^ fruition. 
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7 : THE FINANCING OF RECURRENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Although the recurrent ecJucation debate has been conducted 
principally within the educati<m sector and has been ctmcem^ largely 
with educaUwal issues, t!wre has been a realization that, to translate 
recurrent education pix^x^sals into i^actical (HX)granis, apprt^riate 
financing methods need to be develc^ied. In respc^i^e to this need, four 
mj^jor models have been {Hx^yosed as means (rf financing educatit»i 
programs consistent with recurrent education principles. One of these, 
the educational entitlements model elaborated by Levin (1978), was 
developed as a specific respcmse to the n*jcds frf recurrent educaticm. 
The other three namely a social insurance scheme financed from 
earnings ( Rehn, 1 974), an income-ccmtingeni loans scheme (Biederman 
and Billings. 1 974), and a paraflscal scheme involving instituticms with 
the characteristics of the public and private sectors (Clement, 1979)— 
represent modificaiiOTs of financing schemes pn^iosed initially for 
more cimventionai educaticmai ^tivities. 

The significant feature of the four proposed financing models is that 
each differs markedly from the predtnninant forms df financing post- 
compuls4>ry education and training that currently (^rate in most 
nations. In Australia, for example, almost all the direct costs of 
providing educational resources and services are met by governments 
out of general revenue and involve the allocation erf financial resources 
directly to educational authorities and institutions. On the cHher hand, 
the opportunity costs of foregone earnings associated with educational 
participation are the responsibility of individual students and their 
parents. Although soiw subsidizaticHi of students' living expenses is 
available on a means-tested basis through the Secomlary Allowances 
Scheme (SAS) and the Tertiary Education Assistance Scheme 
( IF AS), the anK)unts concerned are low relative to the earnings 
assixiated with full-time employment (Haydcn, 1980) and ar^ based 
uptm a m<xlel of students' dependence on their families for fmancial 
support (Beswick, Hayden, and SchoTield, 1983), 

In the context of ihc c^^ectives of recurrent education, present 
finiincing mechanisms do not facilitate rccura^nt participation in 
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Cilucational activiucs. and do nu{ cnamragc cither the educational 
paiticipalion ol km inciune griHips iir the prcivisiiin ot a diversity of 
program.s (OliCD, 1980a). Such deficiencies in current financing 
mechanisms have pr<W|:Hed the devek>pmen! of the four nwxiels 
(Hiiiined above, llie m(Klels difier in ihe extent to which they are likely 
to fHoniotc ihc achievement ot these i^bjectives of recurrent education 
prtigrams. Such ditTerences can be discussed in terms of their relative 
unpact on the distribution oi costs and the disbursement of funds. 



The Oistrtbution of Costs 

Because it is students and their families who currently bear the majoriiy 
of the ^opportunity costs assixriated with study and such a burden is 
particularly critical for low inc<>me groups, the advocates (^f recurrent 
education have advance two m^ior types of proposals. The first 
Hivolves a shifting trf part of this burden to employers, government, or 
some c<fmbi ation of both Ultkiing, 1974; and Schuller, 1978). The 
.\ocond 1^ less frequently advcKated and fcKuses on enabling students 
more readily to cover educational costs either by development of a 
mechanism tor student loans ( Bicderman and Billings, 1974) or througti 
encouraging student financial contributions in advaiKe of ediKrational 
piirticipatiiHi by, for example, a .Micial insurance scheme financed from 
earnings (Rehn, 1974). 

I he debate on ♦he share of the cost of educatiimal programs which 
should be b«N^e by students is essertialiy a debate about the relative 
distributiiw i>f the benefits of such pri^;rams, and the role of financial 
factors in influencing the educational participntion of different sucio- 
economic groups. There is consensus that *he fui-ther one moves up the 
educational hcirarchy, the higher the prt>portion of the benefits of 
educatii>n which are retained by the individual student (Magien, 1976). 
Hence, one of ttie major reasons for the heavy public subsidization of 
primary education is Uiat there are judged to be considerable pcxsitive 
benefits external to the individual students ass<K:iated with primary 
cducatitm in the form <rf, for example, the more efTective communication 
possible as a result of general literacy. Without public subsidization, it 
is argued, under investment by individuals in priman^ education is a 
hkciy result. On the other hand, it is argued that few, if ny, externalities 
or wfdtT bc^iiefits are present in the can* of narrow !y vcKational 
programs (Rosen, I97I ). If almost all of the benefits of a vcnrational 
pn>gram accrue to the individual trainee in the form of subsequent 
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higher camingN, suhsiaiusai public subsidizalii>n of the individual ci^ts 
of parlicifuition is likely to result in over investment in ihc prugram. 

Accordingly, when considering the af^ropriate level of public 
subsidi/aiion of rccura-nt educaticwi programs, it is important to identify 
the level and distribution <tf the likely benefits of the programs. For 
example, a litcnicy program for illiterate adults is likely to provide more 
external benefits, and thus warrant greater public subsidy, than a 
refresher course ft>r an already well-qualified pix^cssional. In the former 
case, without public subsidization of cither the direct or opportunity 
costs i)f the pn>gram, insufllcient participants are likely to be 
forthcoming and swiety as a whole loses because some its members 
rcmam illiterate. In the latter case, the bulk of the benefits of the 
progrn n are likely lo be appropriated by the priifessional in the form of 
higtier iiuromc because of the im|>rovc*d service which can be provided to 
clients. 

Role of Lmployers 

One of Che most extensively debated areas in the literature on the 
f !nancmg4>t fvcurrcnt educatiim is the appropriate role of employers in 
supporting recurrent education paigrams The debate is particulr^r! 
marked in the case of paigrams which fwcessitate educatiimal leave « 
absence from the workplace, The possibility of employees c^taining 
leave has been advanced as one of the key necessary conditions for 
implementing a system t>t rcH:urrent education (SchuUer, 1978). Young 
pet>|ile will tMily poslpiine higher education, it is argued, if they can be 
assured iif b*>th re enUy to educatioAnd also adequate security during 
absence fn>m the workplace. Similar arguments apply to the return 
strand of a^current education. 

Income maintenance by empk>ycrs for participants on educational 
leave ciMjld be defended on the gnninds that the employer will gain from 
a moa* prcKluctive and morc contented employee following the leave 
and that, in any case, employers are in a position to meet such cosis 
(Adding. 1974) To take the first proposition, an employer is not 
necessarily likely to gain from empkiyee participation in leave 
programs, even if fhe programs anr highly v<Kational, since the 
employee may use the skills acquired in the prt>gram to move to another 
employer As argued by Becker ( 1964), employers will he most willing 
to supf>^>n training p*^ ^lams which enable employees to acquire skills 
uhich arc s|X-cific •hat is, skills which raise employee pr^xluctivity in 
the employee's current place of employment. Hmph>ycrs will be least 
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su|)(xirtivc 4)1 tiainmi' puij^rams which impart general skills that is, 
skills \%hich alM) increase the capacities employees in enterprises 
outside their cura?nt employment. Such coiHlitions arc most likely to 
iKcur in large, specialised industries wiiich do not face particularly 
com{K*titivo I ibour markets and which can contractually or i>lherwise 
retam the services i>t the employee folUiw ing the period of educational 
leave (Williams, 1977). Ihcse factors may help toexplam why, in the 
Australian employer context at least, governments are relatively 
generous with educafumal leave pnivisions foi •heir own cmpU)yecs, 
Capacity to pay is m>t spread evenly acrt>ss all employers. Under 
conditiiHis of M>le alliance on cmploye^r contributions, those engaged in 
relatively small enterprises or declining industries may be considerably 
disadvantaged. In addition, when assessing employer-financed 
schemes, it is imp*>rtant to consider the extent lo which the employer is 
able to shift the costs A>rward to consumers or backwards to employees 
(OI .CI), IMHOa). For example, in the para fiscal scheme proptxsed by 
( Icfncnl < industry groups tlnance recurrent education and 

training programs for their employees through payroll tax. Such group 
scheme . may lessen employer resistance to financing programs which 
would inct -ase employees' genera! pnxluctivily as defined by Becker 
{ l%4). However, there is a risk that a payroll tax could encourage the 
substitution of capital for labour, and as such, while paid by employers, 
it may be uttimateiy borne by the unemployed. This would be a 
particular c<»ncem in lab^mr-intensive industries (Ixvin, 1977), 

The Bole of SturJents 

Kiedennan and Billings ( 1974) argue that, if ad ilts were to finance a 
relatively large proportion of the costs of recurrent educati<m programs 
in which they particip. such pn^ams would have a better chance of 
implementation because .substantial govemnK'nt financial invujlvement 
in financing educati<uial pn>grams cannot be relied upon. In additi<Hi, 
financing by particip^tnts could provide a market tc*st of the demand for 
recurrent educatit)nal programs. However, those general factors which 
limit the development of a capital market to finance the education of 
yiiung [Kuiple (see Ihornson. 1974) ai^ly even more forcefully in the 
case of adults (particularly low inctjme adults) aiul that, accordingly, 
j»i)\ernment sup{x>rt for an adult loans scheme would be required. 

I iic basic fonn of the prupi)sals examined by Biederman ami Billings 
IS that tlie eilucatinn Knins are income contingent - that is, the rate of 
repaymcni is dcpcniient u|Kin the level <if post education earnings. In 
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this way the intcrcsis 4)1 the lender are partected, a8 tlie repayment ot the 
•successful* high inctime students will hopefully compensate for the 
Umcr levei of rcjKiyment from those students who earn lower poj>t 
education inccimcs. This feature of the pn^isals is shared with a 
number ot k^ans schemes proposed lor ycning pet^ple to^inance their 
higher education. 

However, as Biedemian and Billings recogni/c, the financing of adult 
participation in education thmugh income contingent loans poses a 
r-'Ti>blem which similar schemes for young people do ncM have to face. 
Because potential adult borrowers vary markedly in age, as well as the 
pix^tem that varying post-education inconies pose for repayment levels, 
there is the further difilculty of varying lengths of pi>st-educattonal 
working lite out of which income can generated tc make the 
repayments. Accordingly^ if relatively old adults are not to be 
disadvantaged, some subsidization of the loan repayments of old 
borr4>wers by young borrowers will be necessary. 

These pn>l>lems notwithstanding, where recurrent educatiim 
programs are likely to give rise to substantial private returns, the 
f inancing ot participation in these programs through a mixture of loiins 
and grants deserves further examination. For such programs, loan 
financing offers the potential of increasing the participation in education 
by disadvantaged grimps at minimal public cc^, 

A more aimprchensive a|^>ach to the ft)le o( stitdents in financing 
recurirnt education and training pn^ams is the extension of social 
insurance schemes. As proposed by Rehn ( 1974), a ctmipulsory levy on 
incomes would enable the transfer , to other periods of life, irf part of the 
inccmie 1 4med during employment. Such funds could be tised to finance 
participation in recurrent education and training, income maintenance 
during periods of unemployment or iHher cnforc<^ absence fn)m the 
workplace, and retirement. Supplementary grants could be paid by the 
government to encourage participation in high-cost activities arid ttuise 
considered necessary from a social persi^ctive. The level of such 
supplementation could be adjusted to take acanint o( prevailing 
camomic and social conditions --for example, tt* enccnirage incieased 
cducatiimal participation in times of high unemployment. 

I he essence of the Rehn pnn^>sal is to provide individuals with as 
riuK h freedom as possible in deciding <mi the allocatkKi of their time 
aimKig work, educaticm, and leisure activities. In this regard, the luoctat 
insui ance mechanism is in clo« congruence with many df the principles 
i>f itvurrem education. However, given the limited Ausiralian 
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experience oi the (ifKrHlion ^rf siKial insurance schemes ot the iyi>e 
pnipiiseii by Rehn. ccmsiderabie work would uccd la be inderlakcn to 
clabiH-ate and scss the mechanisms involved. Such schemes would 
retiuire exienMve informaiion and c^iunselling <:r\ices, and ihe 
consideration of the equity implications of the uf«e i>f fKivate rcstuirccs 
by individuals to supplement payments from the si>cial insurance 
fund. 

The Disbursement of Funds 

In tirder lo encourage diversity of program pix)visii>n and flexibiiity of 
a*spiinsivencss to student i^cds, the mixst extensive pn^isals for 
refonii of the current fixing of pcKSt compulsory educatk^n and training 
have callcxl for the implementation of education cntillemenis schemes. 
The most developed o( these pri^isals has come from I ^vin and has the 
folU)wing features: 

1 Public sup|H>ri t>l piisf sccimdary education ami training wduki be 
channcllcii Cti tht! snidcnt in the form of a pnmiissory note iW 
entitlement 

2 I hv cntitlcnu*nt would (obligate the giivernmen* xo provide a specified 
am<mnt grants ami kuins that could be used for participating in eligible 
education and training programs. 

} The eniitlement coukl be used over the lifetime i^f the student, ami the 
unused (H>rnf>n v^truSd draw intercst. The amount the enutlemert and its 
comptisitiiftii between ^ants and k>ans wintld be determined by the family 
feMHiixes of the student and ottier factors such as the nature <if the pn^iscd 
pfogram. 

4 An> educatittn m training priigram meeting the eligibility 
ttquitemems set out by the gtnemntent ctiukJ accept students with 
cntnlements and redeem them hit cash fnmi tlHr gcneminent treasury , 

5 (Jovemnients ^ouid sji^insiir an information and regulatory agency 
that uould provHie data for participants on iraming altemativcs aiKl U^etr 
costs (U-vm, 3 97^:7> 

Such a propt>sa! has a number of general advantages fron a recurrent 
edUi*ation perspective, inchiding the pt>sitive equity implications of 
gu;«rantceing each citizen the right ol" access to post-compuis(Hy 
education and training activities. Further, the <^portunity to earn 
interest tKi unused funds provides encHHiragement to assess carefully the 
available (^ti4ms and. if need be. to defer those acltvilies. 

The pincipal reservations raised about the entitlements approach 
cimcem the pdentially high cost of the propc^al (OBCD, 19{H)a) and 
the sophisticated information processing skills that such schemes 
demand of their participants (Bridge. 1978). In terms i>f pnnnoting 
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insfituuonal rcs{>i»nsiveiuss. a cimvincing case can ic made for the 
entiilements apfmnich. I liuse institutkm^s which failed \ y priHtde ihc 
programs demanded by studcnis would either have to develop such 
programs or face financial ruin. There is a risk that th' range of 
programs may actually diminish under ihe entitlements ar^^>ach. either 
because individual educational institutions discard those courses of 
marginal profitability (OKC'IX 1980a) or because the pressures of the 
market ftirce institutions to f<)nn a cartel to restrict the range of 
pnigrams on offer (tdding, 1974). In sharU the potential of entitlement 
schemes for mca-asing the resptmsiv eness of the education sector to the 
netnL of recurrvnt educaticm students, while considerable, has yet to be 
fully tesicil and the apprxipriatencss of such schemes for particular 
rccura*nt education programs and for particular national settings needs 
In l>e examined- 

in Conclusion 

Ihc Common linking point in the ifmited literatua* on the financing of 
recurrenl cducatK?n is that, in order to achieve their objectives, 
recurrent cilucation prt)grams will need to Ix; financed by mechanisms 
lailorc^J to those objectives. There is further agreement that the limited 
development of recurrent education and training programs to date is 
fKirtly attributable to the current financing mechanism employed in the 
pi>st compulsc^ry cNducatitm and training sector. One couW be forgiven 
for the view that at this p^«nt consensus about appn>priate a*fi>nns 
breaks down, us evidenced by the dilTercfKes between the four major 
types 4if financing models that have been advocated to date. However, 
the dirterences bctv.een the nuxiels reflect diflerenccs between ends 
rather than means. The mcomc-contingcnt loan scheme views recurrent 
education as primarily viHrationa! with Ific major benefits to be 
af>pn^pnated by individuals. In a related sense, the parafiscal schemes 
wuh their strong emphasis on employer financial contributions ai*c 
primarily ctnicemed with mechanisms to maintain a pniductive 
workforce On the iHher hand, the social insurance and cntidemcnis 
schemes are more extensive in their orientation and emphasi/e the 
imp*)rtance of facilitating imii vidua! choice in the interspersing 
education with employment and other activities. Such dilVerences 
rellect the various strands which run througli Ihc recurrent education 
debate. Ai the same time they underscore the impf>r!ancc the 
iihservatiiHi that rccurient education is a multi faceted concept and thai, 
rather than a search tor a single financing mcchani'^nK it would be more 
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appnii^naic to think in terms d[ a package of fiitancing themes, each 
designed t<; maxirni/c the prc^biiity ol achieving i:)articuiar 
objectives. 
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8 : SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS 



It is cui>U)mar>* u» cuncludc a review such as this wiih a series of 
conclusiims about, cr recommendations fw, policy initiatives in the area 
under consideration. It is difficult to follow that custom in the case of 
rccurojni education, principally because there are few ci>ncreie 
exaiPnlcs <rf recurrent education programs upon which 
recommendations can be based. Accordingly, it has been necessary in 
the review to ^^laborate the economic dimensions of recurrent education 
by reference io J^ta and evidence from programs which, although 
inci>rpt>rating some rc^-»rrent education elements, were ntA established 
to put recurrent education principles into practice. It is the gap, quite 
wide in some instances, between those programs and the types of 
developments envisaged under recu«-cnt education which necessitates 
caution in extrapolating their experience.: to what may occur with fully 
fledged recurrent education programs. These concluding remarics are 
mt^re in the character ol* a drawing together <it the threads of the debate 
identni^^l in the preceding chapters. 

One of 'ine striking features erf the recurrwit education debate is the 
way in wha ;\lucational ideas which had been dormant were 
elaborated an devc5iH>cd in a period of intense activity fnmi the 'ate 
1 960s to the mu! 1 97*>s. Obviously, the concef^ encapsulated a desirea 
directum ihr change that wa: felt by maiiy, both inside and initside the 
educaticHial community. It is u^>rth reflecting on the factors which 
precipitated and propagated these developments, for they provide a 
guide to the future shape of the debate, 

A major impetus to the development of the recurrent education 
concept was a concern about the character oi the post c<mipu!sor>' 
educauon sector as it had evolved in manv coui.fries. Increasing 
numbers ot young people wea- spending an < « -ni^fheninR a.nownt of 
time in education, a dcve!(H>ment that *as ^ a by many to have 
adversely aHtxted bi>th the quality of the educational expciknccs 
i^flercd by ihe sector and exacerbated ineitualities, particularly betwevP 
the generaiii>ns. I hese c*>ficems were felt in Australia, although perhaps 
not as extensively as in those wtst European nations where fonnal 
education engaged a much higher propi>rtion <tf the ycHing. 
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Rccuircitl ciluvaiiim, thiough iis cmphaNis i.n the rcdislribuliun uf 
cUucaifonal op|xirfunii:os over the v^holc of adtit iitc. offered llie 
paimisc of allevialing ihesc prtiblctnh. It the young cimij be encouraged 
(o iKislpine elements of poM ci;mpulst)ry edacafion and cJucationaily 
disadvantaged aduUs lo reiuni lo h#m?al educalH»n, it was hi^oed thai 
proi-resN >viuiid made towards a'fimning ihe educatum sccU>r and 
achieving greater equily of i)ppormnity. 

An is the case wiiii the claboratK^n and re!ui?ment o( many new 
concepts, the i>n?ad sweep of the early recurrent educaiK^n prop<isal.> 
gradually came tempered. The notion wl.ich evolved vvas that of 
recurrent educatioii as a Kmg icrni planning siryicgy rather than as an 
aliemative org««ni/ationai fr,mi to the present structure of the po,.» 
compulst>ry sccti>r. I his changed emphttsis in the role of recurrent 
eilucaiion was reflected in a shift in the economic analytics of the 
concept awa> from a d»a'ct Ciiniparison with the Mront end' model of 
education (e iv (j aanicott. 1 972) to a consideration i>f the advantaigcs of 
paitK.iilar types i>»* recurrent education pn[>erams ic,g. Simkins, 1^76), 

Of at least equal importance in the changed emphasis in the recurrent 
debate >*'as that, in the 'absence of any systematic imptc mentation of 
a'currcnt educaiiim programs post-compulsory education was 
ufulergoing some fundamental changes. In part, these changes were 
dcm4»graphic as the bulge in enrolments caused by the pi^t-war baby 
hcH)m passed ihrfmgh the system. Perhaps more stgniHcantly, fn>m the 
mid 1 970s onwards, the gumih in educational participatiiKi rates that 
had continued almost uninterrupted over the previous 20 years slowed 
and in some instances even reversed. Ihese changes were felt in 
Australia as ^ell as many mher inJustriali/ed nations (Hayden^ 1982). 
Under such circumstances there were less urgent pressures to c icourage 
young people to defer elements of post <:ompulsory educatinm. If 
anything, the pressure during the 1980s will be to lift educational 
participation rates amcHig the young. In any event, the ncHion that yciung 
people could Ix? encouraged in significant numbers to defer pt>st 
comfHilstyry education had a limited ap{Kal, at least from an economic 
persjKCU^C. The ionger education is defer i«:d, in general the higher the 
foregone earnings associated with the eventual return to the education 
sector and the shorter the pcruxj over which any subsequent benei'its 
fhnn eilucatitw can he reaped. This argument has gained a particular 
{xKoncy horn the rapid rise in youth unemployment since the mid 
1 97i)s. To defer education in such labour mailcet conditions is to enter a 
jiih market v( Itmitcd opfxirtunities. 
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I he liKUN in itu' recurrent educ ation iiicraturc has Nhiflcd more 
umards ihe design ol cducalum and training programs tor adults. Such 
programs are hkely to have a partic Jar appeal in Australia because of 
the relatively km lev el of education , m<mp our adult population and the 
ecimomic pressures to which we are likely to be subjected. The 
emphasis of such paigrams should pnibabK be upon the specific 
educatiimal and training needs of adults who currently lack appn^riatc 
skills and knowledge, rather than upon programs which cnanirage 
adults to undertake higher education courses i>t a more traditional kind. 
This is not to say that large numbers of adults will not undertake sucf 
courses. The evidence of the past decade points to a higher proportion a( 
mature ape students bcctnning involved in tertiary educaticHi. However, 
pri>grams which encourage significant numbers ot adults to take leave 
from full time employment in order to follow the principal type of study 
route offered by higher education, namely full time study, could prove 
costly principally because of the high level of foregone earnings. This is 
mit to say that the financial lot of those mature-age students who wish to 
undertake higlier education should not be improved but, rather, that to 
subsidize those who would not otherwise have contemplated such 
invoh cment could be diOicult to justify on ecomimic grounds. 

A more appropriate emphasis would be upiMi tfur identification of 
gnnips of adults with particular educational and training needs and the 
design of programs to meet those needs. Such a prc^posaK while difficult 
to argue against, is not so easily impkmemed. A major difficulty ari^ 
with the tdentification of needs. In a HHidel of educational provision 
such as we now have in Australia^ the identification of net* ^ for new 
types of programs and institutions or changes in the levels of existing 
programs and institutions^ is an amalgam of mariset forces and 
assessments by education authorities. The market forces arc reflected in 
the level of student participation in particular programs and institutions, 
w hile the assessments by education authorities are required to respond 
to these demands and their likely future level and configuration. For 
such a niiKicI to cope effectively witli the demands likely to be made by 
recurrent education pn^ams, the identification of educational 
acquirements could need to be supplemented in two in^xmant ways, 
l-irst, the m<mitonng of fabiHir market tretKis and the economic and 
demographic forces which shape those trends would wed to be 
extended, possibly abng the institutional lines proposed by Niiami 
( 1 979 ). Sec<mdly. regular surveys w<Hild be reeded of ^ults both in and 
out f >f the labour force as to the particular nature of the programs which 
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Ihcy would like lu sec cimducted. WilhcHil such data, it is ditTiculi to 
envisage sutYicient lead lime being available to plan appropriate 
responses by the education and training sectw. 

The second major set d difficult ics concerns the design and financing 
of the educatiim and training programs themselves. With limited 
educational res4>urces. it will not be possible to otTer programs tor all 
those adults who may require them and, thus, some form of rationing 
will be required. I he criteria to guide this selection should nrflect the 
t>bjcctives ot" the recura*nt education programs themselves. As argued 
earlier in this review, the principal criteria which economists have used 
in the analysis of recurrent education programs have been in terms of 
the efficiency and equity of resource usage. There are several potential 
groups of recipients of recurrent education programs in which these 
criteria may be complementary. These groups arc ♦ht^se with low levels 
of basic education and training skills, low-income griHips, the 
unemployed, and women. The efficiency criterion is relevant for each of 
llu>sc gn)ups because, in general the level of opportunity costs incurred 
by their participation in programs would be relatively low. While ihe 
construction ami implementation i>l" pa>grams design^ to meet their 
particular needs may pnwe nK)rc costly than in the case of those witfi 
Tm>re recent and/i>r cAfensive educatii^^al experience, the lower level i4 
foregone earnings assiKtated with their participation couki be sufficient 
lo tip the efficiency scales in their favwir. 

The equity arguments in favour of their participation are more clear 
cut. Where, in a situation of declining )i>b opportunities, particular 
gn>ups are denied access to ^>bs because of their lack of skills or arc 
placed at greater risk because of the nature of the occupation and 
industry in which they are located, couity considerations demand a full 
consideration of their needs. The question arises of the real prospect 
that no matter how extensive retraining opportunities are, if there are 
insufficient ji>bs available, such programs will simply (although 
equitably) share the available employment. Under such circumstances 
the natun: of recuricnl cJucattun prc^ams will need to be more 
cogni/.ani than in the past of the changing mix between leisure, work, 
and education that is implied by an economy which is unable to irffer 
full time employment for all those wh4> require it. Such considerations 
are likely to become more prominent if, as is widely predicted, the pace 
d technokjgical change accelerates. The provisicni more extensive 
recurrent education importunities should not be seen merely as a means 
ot ensuring that the education sector is more resp<msive to the needs of 
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the eciHiomy. Rather, ihc dcvckipment of recurrent education pn>grams 
ctHiUI be seen as a means for the implications tcchnok^ical change to 
be more fhoa>ughly anticipated, understo^yl and used in an equitable 
manner. 

This scenario implies an education and training sector which will 
acquire great flexibility to respond to a new and rapidly changing 
environment. Flexibility may be facilitated by tl^ lessening of many of 
the demograp'Sc pressures on the sector which have t^rated until 
rc cently. The narmwing of the base ol traditional age groups, uptm 
which the sector has relied, implies increased oppi>rtunities for a post- 
compulsory education and training sector, with the resources to develop 
new programs and approaches to recurrent education for adults. As a 
further incentive towards greater flexibility, it could be necessary to 
consider an akema.ive means of financing recurrent programs fi>r 
adults. If, as through an cntitlenKnts scheme, adults are pa^vidcd with a 
ga^ater capacity to chcx>se the mix and timing of necuri^nt programs to 
meet ihcir needs, the cducati<Ki and training sector will be compelM to 
meet thi>sc needs in a more direct manner than at present. 
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